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As  Barney  swung  the  head  of  the 


w  t  , - car  around,  the  elephant  let  out  a  mad  bellow  or  rate 

blew  a  gust  of  water  from  its  trunk  through  the  cabin  window  and  made  *  ’  Th  ll 
a  savage  blow  at  the  machine 
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FROM  TROPIC  TO  TROPIC; 

OR, 


Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Tour  with  His  Bicycle  Car 


By  “NONAME." 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NEW  INVENTION. 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  the  distinguished  young  inventor,  had 
just  finished  his  new  Bicycle  Car,  a  vehicle  the  like  of 
which  had  never  before  been  seen  or  heard  of  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

It  was  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  hosts  of  people  were 
deeply  interested  in  this  new  achievement.  One  of  Rea  do  s- 
town’s  most  prominent  men  in  conversation  with  a  friend 
remarked :  * 

il  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  has  certainly  outdone  any  of  his 
father’s  exploits.  His  inventions  are  the  wonder  of  this 
part  of  the  world.” 

“You  arc  right,”  agreed  the  friend.  “I  understand  that 
this  Bicycle  Car  is  an  electrical  triumph.” 

“I  have  heard  the  same.” 

“Have  you  seen  it?” 

“No.” 


“For  Africa?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  he  intends  taking  a  trip  over  the  Dark  Continent 
with  the  Bicycle  Car?” 

“So  it  is  said.” 

“Ah,  how  grand  that  will  be!  I  only  wish  I  was  in  a 
position  to  accompany  him.” 

And  this  was  the  sentiment  of  many  others. 

But  though  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  traveled  the  world  over 
with  his  inventions,  only  two  people  were  certain  of  being 
his  companions  on  voyage. 

These  were  two  faithful  employees,  one  a  negro  named' 
Pomp,  the  other  Barney  O'Shea,  an  Irishman. 

These  two  men  were  hardy  and  plucky  fellows,  and  a.s 
devoted  to  the  young  inventor  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

In  mid-air  flight,  in  deep-sea  travel,  or  cross-continent 
exploration  they  were  sure  to  be  his  companions.  j 

But  Frank  many  times  took  others  with  him. 

*  5 

There  was  one  particular  friend,  a  gifted  young  traveler 
named  Phil  Evans,  of  New  York. 

Phil  was  about  Frank’s  own  age  and  as  handsome  and 

•  '  •  fl 

daring  a  youth  as  the  great  metropolis  held. 


"Nor  1;  but  it  is  reported  that  he  intends  exhibiting 
the  new  invention  to  his  friends  before  starting  for  Africa.” 
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As  soon  as  trank  commenced  work  on  the  Bicycle  Car 
Phil  had  written  him  letters  begging  the  privilege  of  accom¬ 
panying  him  upon  his  projected  trip  to  Africa 

Hence  it  was  pretty  well  settled  that  the  explorers  would 
this  time  be  a  quartette,  though  Frank  was  always  to  the 
last  non-committal. 

Of  course  every  one  of  my  readers  has  heard  of  Frank 
Reade,  Jr.,  of  Roadestown,  his  home;  of  the  machine  shops, 
and  other  things  therewith  connected. 

lor  this  reason,  therefore,  we  will  refrain  from  detail 
of  description  and  carry  the  impatient  reader  quickly  oil  to 
the  stirring  incidents  of  our  story. 

That  these  will  be  sufficient  in  variety  and  novelty  to  suit 
the  most  exacting  the  writer  will  promise. 

First,  however,  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  Bicycle  Car. 

As  this  rested  on  the  floor  of  the  big  finishing  room  of 
the  factory  it  presented  an  imposing  appearance. 

In  shape  it  somewhat  resembled  a  railroad  car  with  front 
and  rear  platforms. 

The  body  was  of  thin  but  tough  steel,  and  was  fitted  up 
with  .plate  glass  windows  well  protected  with  curtains  of 
steel  chain. 

A  hand-rail  ran  along  each  side  of  the  car,  protecting  a 
narrow  platform.  On  the  forward  platform  was  the  steer¬ 
ing  gear  of  the  machine. 

On  the  roof  of  the  car  was  a  dome,  with  circular  loopholes 
to  fire  through  in  case  of  attack,  for  the  machine  was  likely 
to  travel  through  many  dangerous  countries  before  its  mis¬ 
sion  was  ended. 

Forward  on  the  roof  was  a  curious-looking  engine  of  war¬ 
fare. 


J  hxs  last  was  truly  the  wonder  of  all. 

Ihe  electrical  machinery  which  gave  the  machine  its 
power  was  Frank's  greatest  triumph. 

Cl  course  there  was  a  storage  system,  and  there  were  dy¬ 
namos,  but  their  method  of  operation  was  Frank’s  own 
secret. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  car  had  an  electric  searchlight 
of  tremendous  range  and  power. 

With  this  invention,  capable  of  carrying  provisions  for 
an  extended  length  of  time  and  invulnerable  to  ordinary 
weapons  of  warfare,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  had  conceived  a  dar¬ 
ing  idea. 

With  its  other  features  the  machine  was  also  designed  to 
float  and  navigate  itself  over  any  smooth  body  of  water. 

Thus  rivers  and  fakes  could  easily  be  forded. 

Frank's  plan  was  to  journey  from  north  to  south  through 
Africa. 

Between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  lies  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

This  crosses  Africa  through  the  heart  of  the  Great  Sa¬ 
hara. 

Between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  degree  of  south 
latitude  lies  the  line  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  also 
crosses  Africa  in  its  southern  part. 

The  distance  between  the  two  tropics  is  between  three 
and  four  thousand  miles.  Africa  is  the  only  continent  on 
earth  traversed  by  the  lines  of  both  tropics. 

It  is  therefore  justly  entitled  to  the  claim  of  being  wholly 
a  tropical  continent. 

The  enormity  of  the  project  contemplated  by  Frank  can 
therefore  be  well  understood. 


This  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  long  steel  tube, 
with  a  pneumatic  chamber.  Its  throwing  power  was  tre¬ 
mendous  and  the  projectile  was  always  of  dynamite. 

This  electric  gun  was  Frank’s  own  invention  and  many 
governments  had  offered  him  fabulous  sums  for  its  secret. 

But  he  would  not  sell  it. 

The  running  gear  of  the  car  was  its  wonderful  feature. 

It  was  complex  but  powerful,  with  versatile  springs  and 
wheels  of  lightest  hut  strongest  steel  with  pneumatic  fires. 

The  machine  could  travel  over  the  roughest  of  ground 
with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

A  ram  and  fender  were  forward,  and  f li is  in  brief  is  a 
faint  description  of  the  exterior  of  the  car. 

’Phe  interior  was  roomy  and  divided  into  several  parts. 

There  were  staterooms  for  half  a  dozen,  a  compartment 
for  cooking,  a  salon,  a  gunroom  or  magazine  and  an  engine- 


To  travel  from  one  tropic  to  the  other  through  the  rough¬ 
est  and  wildest  of  countries  on  the  globe  must  be  admitted 
as  no  ordinary  feat. 

But  the  young  inventor  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  and  for 
that  purpose  had  constructed  the  Bicycle  Gar. 

That  he  would  succeed  seemed  problematical,  but  it 
might  be  said  that  hfc  had  never  as  yet  failed  in  an  under¬ 
taking. 

But  il  I' rank  was  interested  in  the  projected  overland 
trip  between  the  tropics  Phil  Kvnns  was  doubly  so. 

All  tin*  young  traveler  could  dream  or  think  of  was  the 
great  Scheme.  Night  or  day  it  was  never  absent  from  his  . 
mind. 

Ho  had  calculated  a  hundred  time's  its  possibilities  and 
perils. 

I  tie  more  the  latter  multiplied  the  more  delighted  he  was. 

I"r  1,1,11  U;L'  1,1  b.'inp  ,i-  un,  n _  ^ 


room. 
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Rut  of  course  it  Was  necessary  first  to  get  the-  machine  to 
Africa. 

For  this  purpose  Frank  had  chartered  a  Bttlflll  ocean 
steamer.  Captain  Wilds’  stanch  craft. 

The  Bicycle  Car  was  so  constructed  that  it  could  easily 
he  taken  apart  and  packed  in  sections. 

It  would  require  but  a  few  hours’  work  to  put  it  all  to¬ 
gether  again. 

The  steamer  was  to  proceed  first  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Gibraltar,  then  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Alexandria 
or  the  mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Thence  the  rurwould  be  made  to  Cairo,  and  then  up  the 
Xile  into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  and  thence  into  the  Sahara. 

Then,  when  exactly  upon  the  line  of  the  Tropic  of  Cahcer 
Frank  would  consider  .his  great  trip  really  begun. 

From  tropic  to  tropic! 

Reallv  it  seemed  a  stupendous  undertaking.  Certainly 
if  one  were  to  attempt  it  by  ordinary  means  of  travel  it 
would  require  years. 

Even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  any  party  on  foot  of  with  ani¬ 
mals  for  carriers  could  make  the  trip  and  live  to  tell  of  it. 

The  chances  against  human  life  in  Central  Africa  arc 
myriad. 

Xot  alone  are  savage  tribes  and  men  to  be  feared,  but 
there  are  beasts  of  prey,  deadly  insects  and  reptiles,  impene¬ 
trable  regions,  swamp  diseases  and  fatal  fevers. 

The  obstacles  were  great, 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  understood  this  well. 

But  he  had  provided  for  every  possible  exigency  that 
could  be  reckoned  upon. 

The  Bicycle  Car  could  cut  its  way  through  dense  jungles, 
,  could  ford  rivers  and  lakes. 

It  was  invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  any  tribe  in  Africa. 
Moreover,  it  could  launch  a  projectile  of  dynamite  fit  to 
annihilate  an  army. 

They  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Beyond  this  it  could,  on  level  ground,  run  as  fast  as  a 
railway  train.  Again,  on  board  the  car,  the  travelers  would 
be  brought  little  in  contact  with  the  pests  of  the  jungle. 

While  in  the  swamps  fevers  could  be  guarded  against  in 
a  most  ingenious  way. 

The  shutters  of  the 'car  could  be  closed,  and  the  air  of  the 
staterooms  so  dedicated  by  an  invention  of  Frank’s  that  no 
poisonous  germs  of  swamp  or  jungle  could  possibly  reach 
tile  nostrils  of  the  sleepers. 

'Ihus,  us  we  have  endeavored  to  explain,  nlmost  every  ex¬ 
igency  was  provided  for. 

And  the  machine  and  the  travelers  were  one  tine  day  all 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IN  THE  OASIS. 

Xow,  with  the  reader’s  kind  indulgence,  we  will  change 
the  scene  of  our  story  to  another  field. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Bicycle  Car  was  safely  packed 
aboard  the  Star,  Captain  Wilds’  little  steamer. 

The  long  ocean  trip  was  safely  made. 

The  adventurers  were  landed  at  Alexandria.  Captain 
Wilds  at  once  set  sail  for  Cape  Town  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  them  there. 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo  the  machine  traveled  under 
the  protection  of  the  sultan. 

At  Cairo  they  were  dined  and  feted  by  the  Khedive;  then 
with  difficulty  tearing  themselves  away,  they  struck  out  into 
the  heart  of  Egypt, 

After  weeks  among  old  ruins  and  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Nile  they  finally  reached  the  verge  of'  the  Sahara. 

Here,  at  the  junction  of  the  twentieth  parallel  of  long¬ 
itude  with  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  great  journey  was 
begun. 

Over  the  burning  sands  of  the  Great  Desert  the  car  made 
its  way  at  great  speed. 

The  travelers  were  glad  to  keep  well  under  the  protection 
of  the  roof  of  the  car. 

The  windows  were  open,  and  an  awning  kept  the  scorch¬ 
ing  rays  from  the  platforms. 

Barney  was  the  steersman,  and  his  position  was  usually 
out  upon  the  front  platform. 

Pomp  looked  after  the  culinary  department  and  the 
cabin.  Frank  and.  Phil  Evans  were  engaged  most  of  the 
time  in  making  observations. 

The  sands  were  so  burning  hot  that  Frank  actually  feared 
that  it  might  melt  the  rubber  tires  on  the  wheels. 

For  this  reason  a  good  rate  of  speed  was  kept  up. 

At  time#  the  vast  expanse  of  dreary  sand  grew  monot¬ 
onous. 

Then  some  incident  would  occur  to  relieve  this. 

Bands  of  Arabs  hovered  about,  but  all  seemed  to  keep  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  machine. 

At  times  tlie  trail  of  a  caravan  was  crossed.  .Several 
times  the  long  line  of  bleaching  skeletons  of  men.  horses 
arnl  camels  told  the  tragic  tale  of  the  deadly  simoon  or 
sand  storm. 

For  throe  days  the  explorers  kept  on  their  southward  wav 
_ *11.  * 
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Then  one  morning  Barney  stepped  to  the  cabin  door  and 
shouted : 

“Misther  Frank!” 

“Well,  Barney?”  answered  the  young  inventor. 

“Wud  yez  come  out  here,  sor?” 

“  Certainly.” 

Frank  stepped  out  on  the  platform.  Barney  pointed  to 
the  horizon  at  an  object  there. 

“Do  yez  see  that,  sor?” 

“An  oasis!”  exclaimed  Frank. 

They  had  been  traveling  for  a  week  in  the  blistering 
sands.  It  seemed  refreshing  indeed  to  see  now  that  distant 
clump  of  green  and  waving  palms. 

“An  oasis !”  cried  Phil  Evans.  “I  say,  Frank,  let  us  bear 
down  on  it  and  take  a  look  at  it.” 

“  Of  course  we  will,”  agreed  Frank.  “  Set  your  course  for 
it,  Barney.” 

“All  roight,  sor.” 

The  machine  bore  down  rapidly  for  the  oasis. 

It  loomed  up  nearer  to  view  every  moment.  Words  can 
hardly  describe  how  gratifying  to  the  senses  was  this  patch 
of  green  in  all  the  desolate  w’aste. 

That  it  was  a  regular  stopping  place  for  caravans  seemed 
certain,  for  their  beaten  trail  could  be  seen  leading  among 
the  trees. 

The  machine  ran  once  around  the  oasis,  and  then  a  broad 
path  was  found  which  enabled  them  to  enter  among  the 
trees. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  cooling  shades  was  so  much  at 
variance  with  that  outside  that  the  travelers  all  felt  reju¬ 
venated. 

“By  Jove!”  exclaimed  Phil.  “What  a  relief  this  is,  and 
what  a  welcome  change.” 

“Indeed  it  is!”  agreed  Frank. 

“How  strange  that  such  a  welcome  spot  should  exist  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  vast  waste !” 

“It  is  a  miracle!”  agreed  the  young  inventor.  “Without 
a  friendly  oasis  the  great  caravans  could  hardly  traverse 
these  desert  wastes.” 

“How  do  you  explain  its  existence  here?  Why  does  it 
not  dry  up  like  all  the  rest  of  the  desert?” 

“Beneath  certuin  parts  of  the  desert  there  are  no  doubt 
large  bodies  of  water!”  declared  Frank;  “these  must  in 
spots  have  an  outlet  in  the  shape  of  springs  and  pools. 
These  water  the  soil  sufficiently  to  propagate  vegetation  in 
their  limited  area  and  make  the  oasis.” 

“A  very  logical  explanation,”  agreed  Phil.  “It  is  certain¬ 
ly  wonderful,  just  the  same.” 

Barney  and  Pomp  were  charmed  wiili  the  shade  and 
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cool  of  the  oasis,  and  had  wandered  down  to  the  verge  of 
one  of  the  little  springs. 

The  water  tasted  cool  and  grateful,  and  they  drank  and 
laved  themselves  in  it. 

There  seemed  no  other  visitors  in  the  oasis  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  so  the  visitors  felt  no  hesitancy  in  making  themselves 
at  home. 

I  lank  had  made  up  his  mind  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
oasis. 

It  was  a  delightful  relief  from  the  sultry  air  of  the  plain 
from  which  they  had  suffered  for  so  many  days. 

Already  they  had  begun  to  find  great  relief  from  the 
overheated  state  of  their  systems. 

That  the  oasis  had  many  times  been  the  resting  place  of 
caravans  was  indeed  certain. 

There  were  traces  of  a  recent  camp,  and  much  of  the 
refuse  left  by  the  campers. 

By  the  merest  chance  Frank  and  Phil  stumbled  upon  the 
nucleus  of  what  was  to  prove  a  thrilling  incident. 

Near  the  pool  Phil  picked  up  a  strip  of  Turkish  silk  of 
the  kind  used  to  drape  the  head. 

This  was  white  and  of  rare  texture.  But  what  attracted 
the  young  explorer’s  attention  was  the  fact  that  upon  it 
were  characters  rudely  written  in  what  was  unmistakably 
blood. 

“Look  here,  Frank,”  exclaimed  Phil,  earnestly.  “What 
is  this?” 

The  young  inventor  was  instantly  interested. 

“It  is  Assyrian!”  he  exclaimed.  “Can  you  interpret  it, 
Phil?” 

Now  Phil  Evans  was  an  accomplished  linguist.  Among 
other  languages  he  had  mastered  that  of  the  Turks. 

This  enabled  him  with  some  study  to  decipher  the  curi¬ 
ous  inscription  on  the  silken  scarf. 

“I  have  it!”  he  finally  exclaimed,  with  intense  excite¬ 
ment.  “If  this  is  true  we  would  indeed  be  cravens  not  to 
attempt  to  answer  its  prayer. 

“A  young  Syrian  maiden,  Zuleka  by  name,  has  been 
kidnapped  from  her  father’s  caravan  by  a  treacherous  ser¬ 
vant  wdio  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  The  servant's  name 
is  Haroonal  Maroud.  He  is  carrying  her  away  to  (he  land 
of  the  brigands  far  in  the  southern  Sahara,  there  to  force 
her  to  become  his  bride. 

“In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  Mahomet  she  appeals  for 
help !” 

Frank  had  listened  intently.  For  a  moment  they  looked 
nt  each  other. 

Then  Frank  said : 

“This  cannot  be  a  hoax.”  - - 
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"No,”  cried  Phil,  earnestly.  “At  least  I  do  not  believe 
it.” 

"Then  you  believe  this  message  is  genuine.1'” 

“I  do.” 

"In  that  event  it  is  our  duty,  if  possible,  to  go  to  the  res¬ 
cue  of  Zuleka.” 

“Yes.” 

Together  they  went  back  to  the  machine  to  discuss  the 
situation. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  Barney  and  Pomp,  in  their 
characteristic  way,  were  having  lots  of  fun. 

They  had  wandered  to  another  part  of  the  oasis,  and  this 
brought  them  to  the  banks  of  a  charming  little  pool. 

“Begorra,”  cried  Barney;  “it’s  a  loikely  place  for  a 
swim !” 

“Golly,  dat  am  a  fac’,”  agreed  Pomp.  “If  yo’  say  de 
word,  honey,  I'se  gwine  in  wif  yo’.” 

“I'm  wid  yez.”  • 

And  Barney  began  throwing  off  his  clothes. 

Pomp  followed  suit. 

Down  into  the  water  he  went  like  a  flash.  The  darky  had 
been  busv  disrobing,  and  when  he  looked  around  for  Bar¬ 
ney  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Pomp  concluded  that  he  was  on  a  long  dive,  so  he  threw 
himself  into  the  water. 

He  swam  around  and  disported  himself,  the  while  looking 
for  Barney's  reappearance. 

A  slow-crawling  sense  of  horror  came  over  him.  The 
Celt  did  not  appear. 

The  suspicion  that  had  been  dawning  upon  Pomp  now  be¬ 
came  an  accepted  fact. 

Had  it  been  possible  he  would  have  turned  white  with 
horror.  As  it  was  Iris  eyes  stuck  out  like  agates,  and  he 
gasped : 

“Massy  Lordy !  dat  Fishman  hab  jes’  gone  and  drowned 
hisse’f !  For  de  Lor’,  dat  am  too  bad !  An’  I’se  jes’  been 
sportifyin’  roun’  yer  an’  didn't  dive  fo’  him  !  Golly !  I  done 
fink  he  am  dead — dead  1” 

The  wail  which  came  from  Pomp’s  lips  was  heartfelt. 
Though  both  were  inveterate  jokers  they  were  yet  the 
warmest  of  friends.  The  tie  between  them  was  indeed 

brotherly. 

So  Pomp’s  emotions  were  genuine.  His  first  thought 
was  quite  sensibly  to  dive  and  bring  Barney  to  the  surface. 
He  did  not  hesitate. 

Out  to  the  spot  where  Barney  had  dived  he  ran.  He 
leaped  into  the  water  and  going  to  the  bottom  began  to 

grope  around.  *  * 

^^Of  course  he  found  nothing.  _ 


Again  and  again  he  dived.  Then,  convinced  that  the  Celt 
was  beyond  all  earthly  aid.  Pomp  retired  to  the  bank  and 
began  hastily  to  don  his  clothes. 

“Massy  Lordy!”  he  wailed;  “it  am  jes’  a  drefful  shame 
dat  po’  chile  am  gone.  Wha’  am  I  gwine  to  do  wifout  him, 
an’  wha’  will  Marse  Frank  say?  I  don#  fotcli  him  yar 
quick  as  ebcr  I  kin.” 

Just  under  a  little  bend  of  the  bank  and  hiding  all  the 
while  beneath  a  clump  of  thick  jungle  grass  was  Barney, 
sound  and  well. 

It  was  just  a  clever  joke  of  his  to  bother  the  coon.  He 
had  succeeded  so  well  that  he  could  hardly  hold  his  sides 
for  laughter. 

But  there  was  a  sequel. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BARNEY  GETS  LEFT. 

“Bejabers,  an’  didn't  I  fool  the  naygur  well!”  chuckled 
the  Celt.  “I’ll  just  wait  till  he  goes  afther  Misther  Frank, 
an’  thin,  be  me  sowl !  I’ll  crawl  out  an’  put  on  me  clothes, 
an’  they’ll  foind  me  aboord  the  machine  as  if  divil  a  thing 
had  happened.  Shure,  I’ll  swear  the  naygur  niver  saw  me 
doive  at  all,  an’  that’s  it’s  crazy  he  is.” 

It  was  to  Barney  a  dandy  racket,  and  he  crouched  there 
under  the  jungle  grass  stealing  a  look  at  Pomp  now  and 
then. 

But  the  darky,  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  was 
given  the  cue  which  quite  changed  matters. 

As  he  was  donning  his  clothes,  half  distracted  with  all 
kinds  of  fears,  he  heard  something  like  a  chuckle. 

He  glanced  down  to  the  jungle  grass  just  in  time  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Barney’s  brilliant  auburn  hair  just  as 
it  vanished  in  the  grass. 

In  a  flash  the  darky  saw  the  point. 

He  recognized  the  joke,  and  it  was  a  startling  transition. 
His  delight  at  the  thought  that  Barney  was  alive  was  offset 
by  the  conviction  that  he  was  being  made  the  victim  of  a 
practical  joke. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  shout,  but  lie  did  not,  luckily. 

A  swift,  stealthy  resolution  came  to  him  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Celt. 

“Golly!”  he  muttered,  under  his  breath;  “dat  am  berv 
fine,  but  I  jes’  reckon  dat  Fishman  ain’  gwine  fo’  to  git  de 
bes’  ob  dis  chile!”  ,L 

Then  he  began  to  wail  and  lament  again  as  before,  until 
he  had  finished  dressing. 
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Barney  heard  it  and  chuckled  with  delight. 

“Begorra,  it’s  foolin’  him  foine  I  am  1”  he  muttered. 

But  Pomp  very  skillfully  W  rolled  Barney's  clothes  up 
in  a  bundle,  and  now,  unperceived  by  the  Celt,  vanished 

with  them. 

He  was  quickly  on  his  way  back  to  the  car. 

And  Bainey  remained  in  the  water  some  little  while  to 
make  sure  that  the  coast  was  clear. 

Then  he  crept  out  chuckling. 

Up  the  bank  he  went  to  secure  his  clothes.  He  looked 
around  for  them,  but — they  were  missing. 

A  search  of  the  vicinity  failed  to  reveal  a  trace  of  them. 

“Bejabers;  that’s  moighty  funny!”  muttered  the  Celt. 

I  hen  he  scratched  his  head  and  ruminated. 

The  result  of  the  rumination  was  that  he  saw  the  point. 

“Be  me  sowl!”  he  muttered;  “that  divil  of  a  blunderin’ 
naygur  has  taken  me  clothes  back  to  the  machine.  Shure, 
an’  phwat  did  the  onmannerly  omadhaun  think  they  wud 
lay  me  out  in  ?” 

Here  was  a  quandary. 

But  Barney  was  not  the  one  to  get  badly  stuck,  lie  mut¬ 
tered  : 

“I’ll  fix  that  all  roight.  I’ll  jest  steal  back  to  the  car. 
an’  whin  they  go  out  to  drag  me  out  av  the  pond,  shure  I'll 
jist  go  ahead  an’  put  on  me  clothes  an’  be  ns  innocent,  as 
a  lamb  whin  they  come  back  !” 

And  Barney  fell  to  chuckling  again  over  this  settlement 
of  the  difficulty. 

It  looked  to  him  as  if  the  joke  would  be  all  the  richer  on 
that  account.  So  he  set  out  for  the  car. 

He  proceeded  gingerly,  dodging  from  tree  to  tree  for  fear 
he  would  meet  the  relief  party. 

But  he  did  not. 

In  fact,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  car  and  beheld  an  aston¬ 
ishing  spectacle. 

Frank  and  Phil  sat  upon  the  forward  platform,  smoking 
cigars  and  chatting. 

They  seemed  utterly  unconcerned  over  the  horrible  fate 
of  Barney — at  least,  there  was  no  apparent  inclination  to 
recover  his  body. 

“Shure,  that’s  quarc!”  muttered  the  Pelf,  somewhat 
struck  in  a  heap.  “It's  loikelv  the  naygur  must  have  told 
thim.” 

He  scratched  his  head  and  ruminated  again.  He  ceased, 
when  he  saw  Pomp  walk  along  the  platform  and  eall  se¬ 
renely  : 

“Dinner  am  a’rcady,  geminen  1” 

Dinner  1 


Barney  gave  a  little  gasp.  He  admitted  an  all-gone  feel¬ 
ing,  in  the  abdomen  himself. 

Ami  there  he  was,  stark  naked,  cowering  in  a  clump  of 
palms.  If  ever  anybody’s  conceit  suffered  a  shock  it  was 
Barney’s  at  that  moment. 

1  hey  were  actually  going  to  sit  down  to  a  hearty  dinner 
knowing,  or  rather  believing,  that  his  body  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pooh  It  was  a  mystery  to  the  Celt. 

lie  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could  and  then  strode  angrily 
from  his  covert. 

As  he  leaped  over  the  rail  Frank  and  Phil  looked  up  in 
surprise. 

“Ah  1”  cried  Phil.  “Been  having  a  dip,  Barney  ?” 

Barney  was  astounded. 

“Shure,  didn't  the  naygur  tell  yez  I  was  drownded,"  he 
began,  and  then  cheeked  himself. 

Frank  and  Phil  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  jok¬ 
ers.  Poni]^-  face  was  sphinx-like. 

He  was  innocence  personified,  and  stared  at  Barney  as  if 
he  thought  him  crazy. 

“Po"  de  Lor’s  sake!”  he  exclaimed.  “Wha*  am  yo’  got 
yo’  elo'es  off  for,  I’ish.  Wha’  if  some  ob  dem  stingin’  flics 
git  aftah  yo’?” 

Barney  glared  at  Pomp. 

“Be  Mist  her  Murphy’s  bins!”  he  gasped,  “didn't  yez  go 
swimmin  wid  me  an'  thin  skip  off  wid  me  clothes?” 

Pomp  looked  mystified. 

“  I  done  fink  yo'  am  gwine  to  be  a  hinytie,  sail !"  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Wha"  am  dat  story  yo’  am  tollin'?  Wha*  hab  1  to 
do  wif  yo'  elo'es?” 


"  Yez  sthole  them  1”  roared  Barney. 

“Hold  on  there,  Barney,”  said  Frank,  sternly.  “Pomp 
has  been  in  the  galley  all  the  while  at  work.  Co  and  dress 
yourself.  If  I  catch  you  intoxicated  again  I'll  dump  you  in 
the  middle  nf  the  desert  1” 


Barney  gave  a  gasp. 

tie  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  sail  into  Pomp,  hut  he 
caught  just  I  lie  faintest  lines  of  a  smile  about  the  corners  of 
bis  mouth,  and  very  sensibly  saw  that  he  had  been  beaten  at 
his  own  game. 

As  he  passed  by  Pomp  lie  muttered  in  an  undertone: 

"I'll  git  square  wid  yez,  jist  see  if  1  don’t!" 

Pomp  grinned,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  episode. 

Frank  and  I 'hit  were  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  Zu- 
leka,  the  Assyrian  girl. 


It  was  their  disposition  to  go  to  tier  rescue. 

Bui  just  what  direction  to  take,  or  in  wliat  part  of  the 
desert  she  might  be  found  they  did  not  know. 
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It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  folly  to  go  upon  such  a 


•loser  and  (lieu  boldly  attacked  the  caravan  guard  at  close 


search  with  uo  better  clew. 

-1  am  afraid  Zuleku  is  beyond  our  aid,”  said  Frank. 

‘•■So  am  I,”  declared  Phjl.  “And  yet  it  seems  hard  not  to 
respond  to  such  a  call.” 

“That  is  true.” 

It  was  decided  not  to  leave  the  oasis  that  night  anyway. 
So  preparations  for  camp  were  made.. 

It  was  near  the  morning  hour,  and  the  crescent  moon 
hung  over  the  oasis  when  Barnev,  who  was  on  guard, 
heard  a  distant  sound  like  the  trampling  of  many  feet  and 
the  murmur  of  voices. 

Then  the  crack  of  rifles  was  heard,  followed  by  loud  yells 
and  cries.  This  meant  a  conflict. 

“ Begorra,  phwat’s  that?”  muttered  the  astonished  Celt. 

To  his  credit  he  waited  no  longer  to  see,  but  pressed  the 
alarm  which  called  up  all  on  board. 

Pomp,  followed  by  Frank  and  Phil,  came  tumbling  out. 

The  sounds  of  the  conflict  were  apparently  drawing 
nearer. 

As  it  was  a  trifle  dark  on  the  verge  of  the  oasis  Frank 
turned  the  searchlight  ou. 

The  scene  then  beheld  by  the  explorers  was  an  astonish¬ 
ing  one.  A  vast  concourse  of  men  and  horses  and  camels 
were  gathered  on  the  edge  of  the  oasis. 

They  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  were  evi¬ 
dently  having  a  fight  with  some  foe. 

F rank  guessed  the  truth  at  once. 

The  Bedouins  are  the  pirates  of  the  desert  and  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  some  defenseless  caravan  to  attack  and 

destroy  it. 

This  was  the  present  case,  and  it  seemed  that  the  caravan 
people  were  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

Frank  saw  at  once  a  chance  to  defend  the  helpless. 

He  knew  that  there  were  women  and  children  in  the  cara¬ 
van  who  would  be  ruthlessly  butchered  unless  they  were 
given  help. 

“And  they  shall  have  it,”  declared  the  young  inventor, 

resolutely. 

He  went  forward  to  the  front  platform  and  pressed  the 

motor  lever. 

Instantly  the  machine  ran  forward  and  out  on  the  plain. 

They  could  now  see  the  whole  situation. 

i'he-  Bedouins  were  deployed  in  a  long  line  around  the 
caravan,  and  were  firing  upon  it. 

I  his  desultory  sort  of  conflict  could  have  had  but  one  re¬ 
sult. 


very  shortly  have  drawn  their  line 


quarters. 

The  caravan  would  have  speedily’ become  their  prey,  and 
the  sequel  would  have  been  plunder  and  pillage  and  death. 

But  the  moment  the  Bicycle  Car  ran  out  on  the  plain  a 
sensation  was  created. 

The  powerful  and  blinding  searchlight  astounded  and 
awed  not  only  the  Bedouins,  but  the  caravan  people  as  well. 

Hostilities  immediately  ceased  and  both  sides  were  in¬ 
stantly  occupied  in  staring  spellbound  at  the  strango  vis¬ 
itor. 

Frank  allowed  the  machine  to  run  off  at  some  distance 
oil  the  plain.  In  fact  it  approached  quite  near  to  the  Bed¬ 
ouins,  who  seemed  suddenly  inclined  to  give  it  a  warm  re¬ 
ception. 

Bullets  rattled  like  hail  against  the  side  of  the  car.  It 
was  evident  that  no  terms  of  friendship  could  be  made  with 
the  Bedouins. 

Frank  stood  this  as  long  as  he  could,  in  vain  trying  to 
get  within  hailing  distance  of  the  Arabs. 

But  it  was  evident  that  they  did  not  care  to  parley. 

Phil  Evans  was  quite  wroth  and  said  to  Frank: 

“On  my  word  !  I  would  not  trifle  with  them  linger.  Give 
them  a  shot  and  bring  them  to  their  series !”  . 

“Begorra,  Misther  Frank,  I  believe  that’s  roight,”  agreed 
Barney. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CARAVAN. 

Frank  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Bedouins  de¬ 
served  this  and  even  worse. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  was  his  natural  impulse  not  to 
take  human  life  if  lie  could  help  it. 

So  lie  patiently  endeavored  to  secure  a  parley  until  at 
length  seeing  that  the  Bedouins  had  again  opened  fire  on 
the  caravan  his  patience  ran  out. 

“That  settles  it!”  lie  muttered.  “I  think  I  can  hrin^ 
them  to  time.” 

With  which  grim  declaration  lie  climbed  up  to  the  roof  of 
flic  ear  and  sighted  the  electric  gun. 

It  was  hut  a  moment’s  work  for  him  to  discharge  it. 

The  gun  made  no  report  save  a  slight  hissing  sound.  But 
the  projectile  or  shell  made  up  for  it. 

It  struck  in  the  sand  directly  in  front  of  the  Bedouins 

The  result  was  thrilling. 
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There  was  a  terrific  roar  and  an  earthquake-like  shock. 

A  mighty  column  of  sand  and  dust  rose  high  in  the  air. 
In  that  heap  were  mangled  Bedouins  and  their  horses  to 
the  number  of  fully  a  dozen. 

The  spectacle  as  revealed  in  the  glare  of  the  electric 
light  was  a  thrilling  and  awful  one. 

1  he  people  in  the  caravan  cheered,  for  they  knew  that 
they  had  a  champion.  But  the  Bedouins  scattered. 

They  rallied,  however,  not  a  hundred  yards  away  and 
formed  in  a  solid  body. 

They  made  the  air  hideous  with  their  war  cries,  and  once 
again  started  for  the  machine. 

This  time  they  came  in  a  wild,  desperate  charge. 

It  was  evident  that  they  meant  to  stake  their  all  upon 
that  charge.  On  they  came  like  a  whirlwind. 

“By  Jupiter !  They  are  coming  for  us !”  cried  Phil. 

“Golly,  dey  am  coinin’  fast !”  asserted  Pomp. 

“Can  any  harm  be  done  us  by  a  collision?”  asked  Phil. 

“Very  much,”  replied  Frank;  “but  I  don't  intend  it  shall 
come  to  that.” 

But  even  as  he  spoke  he  saw  the  rashness  of  this  asser¬ 
tion. 

The  Arab  chargers  were  coming  like  meteors  and  he 
would  not  have  time  to  train  the  gun  again  before  they 
would  be  upon  the  car. 

It  certainly  looked  as  if  they  meant  a  collision.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  this  would  harm  them  the  most. 

But  Barney  acted  with  rare  forethought.  He  seized  the 
wheel  and  turned  the  machine  head  on  to  the  foe. 

This  brought  the  ram  with  its  keen  point  full  to  bear  at 
the  Arabs.  If  they  rode  against  it  there  would  be  somebody 
hurt. 

The  next  moment,  however,  the  impact  came. 

So  closely  did  the  Bedouins  ride  that  one  of  the  foremost 
horses  was  actually  forced  against  the  ram’s  point. 

There  was  a  shock,  and  then  it  was  seen  that  the  horse 
was  transfixed  through  the  breast. 

“Be  me  sowl !”  cried  Barney.  “Shure,  that's  the  divil  of 
a  ehame  for  the  poor  horse.  It’s  a  pity  it  cudn't  be  his  fool 
rider !” 

“That  is  right!”  cried  Phil.  “But  his  rider  got  a  bad 
toss,  just  the  same.” 

This  was  true. 

The  Bedouin  was  thrown  clear  onto  the  deck  of  the  car. 
There  he  lay  senseless. 

Other  riders  behind  him  also  fell. 

The  others,  however,  splitting  right  and  left,  went  by  the 
machine  like  a  flash. 


But  they  rained  blows  at  it  with  their  scimeters  as  they 
did  so.  Of  course  these  did  no  harm 

But  as  they  went  by  they  quickly  reined  their  horses  and 
came  back  again. 

By  this  time  Barney  and  Pomp  had  got  their  rifles  in 
working  order. 

They  poured  rapid  volleys  into  the  midst  of  the  rascally 
horde. 

And  they  were  not  without  good  effect  either. 

Dozens  of  the  crew  were  thus  shot  down,  while  their 
methods  of  assault  had  proved  a  flat  failure. 

Indeed,  so  great  became  their  loss  that  a  panic  seized 
them.  They  suddenly  and  incontinently  beat  a  retreat. 

The  Bedouin  is  a  daring  foe  in  a  charge.  But  once  the 
tide  is  turned  against  him  he  is  an  arrant  coward,  and  sel¬ 
dom  will  venture  a  return. 

Like  the  old-time  Mameluke,  his  prototype,  he  is  speeddv 
discouraged,  and  once  whipped  is  whipped  for  all  time. 

Riding  away  over  the  desert  the  surviving  Bedouins  made 
the  night  hideous  with  their  cries  of  discomfiture. 

But  they  did  not  return.  The  distance  hid  their  voices 
after  awhile. 

When  it  became  a  settled  fact  that  they  were  whipped 
and  would  not  return  Frank  turned  his  attention  to  the 
caravan. 

All  this  while  these  people  had  doubtless  been  watching 
the  battle  with  interest  and  wonderment. 

It  must  have  been  a  gratifying  thing  to  know  that  their 
feared  and  hated  foes  were  whipped. 

But  it  was  true. 

As  they  regarded  the  machine  as  a  friend  and  champion 
they  received  it  now  with  acclamation. 

When  it  ran  up  nearer  they  crowded  about  wonderingly 
in  the  glare  of  the  electric  lights. 

Phil  Evans  was  especially  interested  in  the  caravan 
people. 

“On  my  word,”  he  exclaimed,  “they  are  a  noble-looking 
crowd.  Doubtless  they  are  merchants  of  much  wealth.” 

That  the  caravan  carried  goods  of  much  value  was  quite 
certain,  from  the  apparent  anxiety  of  the  Bedouins  to  effect 
their  capture. 

Thus  Phil  reasoned,  but  the  question  was  settled  when 
one  of  the  caravan  leaders  advanced  and  made  a  Moham¬ 
medan  salutation. 

Our  explorers  had  all  crowded  out  on  the  deck  now,  and 
Phil  returned  the  salutation. 

As  the  young  explorer  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  lie 
goon  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Ali  Hasson,  tiie  leader 
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d  that  Hassan  was  journeying  all  the  way  from 
Morocco  to  :v,inascus,  and  he  had  been  many  weeks  in  tl.e 
desert. 

They  had  successfully  repeln..  ’any  attacks  from  small 

and  prowling  bands  of  Bedouins. 

They  had  never  before  been  attacked  by  so  large  a  gang. 

The  situation  had  become  to  them  quite  serious  when  the 
Americans  had  come  to  the  rescue. 

Hassan  was  very  profuse  in  his  manifestations  of  grati¬ 
tude,  and  made  an  excellent  impression.  Phil,  pailicularly, 
was  quite  smitten  with  him. 

The  caravan  was  to  rest  several  days  at  the  oasis.  This 
would  enable  the  acquaintance  to  be  prolonged  into  the 
next  dav,  so  after  due  explanations  the  travelers  went  back 
to  bed  and  the  caravan  went  into  camp. 

The  next  morning  the  white  and  vari-colored  tents  of 
the  caravan  dotted  the  plain  about. 

Camels  grazed  in  the  oasis,  and  dark-skinned  women 
filled  leather  water-bottles  at  the  pool. 

To  Phil  it  was  an  Oriental  picture  which  he  never  for¬ 
got.  Oh,  how  he  longed  for  the  powers  of  an  artist ! 

Among  the  women  he  noted  one  with  the  air  and  grace  of 
a  queen  and  the  beauty  of  a  dusky  goddess. 

She  was  richly  dressed  and  was  constantly  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Hassan. 

Frank's  attention  also  was  attracted  by  her,  and  he  said: 

“I  wonder  who  she  is?” 

‘■Probably  some  Turkish  princess,”  said  Phil.  “I’ll 
swear  she  is  of  royal  blood.” 

Her  appearance  would  seem  to  bear  that  out.  The  in¬ 
cident  would  have  ended  then  and  there  but  for  the  sudden 
thought  of  Phil. 

“On  my  word !”  he  gasped. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Frank  in  shew  surprise. 

.“We  had  forgotten - ” 

“What?” 

“Zuleka.” 

This  was  true.  In  the  excitement  they  had  quite  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  the  kidnapped  Assyrian  girl. 

“Well,”  said  Frank,  “I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  we  are 
to  aid  her.  We  have  no  clew.” 

“That  is  true,”  agreed  Phil,  reflectively.  Then  an  idea 
struck  him. 

“I  have  it!”  he  cried.  “Let  us  ask  Hassan  and  his  peo¬ 
ple.  Perhaps  they  may  have  heard  of  her,  or  can  suggest 
some  logical  plan.” 

This  was  certainly  reasonable. 

Frank  did  not  demur. 

“By  all  means  do  so,”  he  said. 


So  Phil  procured  the  bit  of  cloth  upon  which  Zuleka  lmd 
written  her  tragic  history  and  went  to  Hassan  with  it. 

The  caravan  chief  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
sight  of  the  curious  message,  but  listened  attentively  to 
Phil’s  story. 

“Now  what  ought  to  be  done?”  asked  the  young  explorer. 
“It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  young  girl  ought  to  have  help. 
She  should  be  rescued.” 

“But  that  is  not  necessary,”  was  Hassan’s  surprising 
reply. 

Phil  was  astonished. 

“What?”  he  exclaimed. 

“Effendi  is  very  noble  and  very  kind,  but  Zuleka  needs 
not  his  help.  She  has  been  rescued  from  the  Bedouins,  and 
she  is  now  the  wife  of  your  servant  Hassan !” 

Phil  was  dumbfounded. 

“Your  wife?”  he  finally  gasped. 

“I  swear  by  the  prophet,  Effendi.” 

‘  Then  the  Arab  caravan  leader  told  how  he  had  organized 
a  rescue  party  and  surprised  the  Bedouins  in  a  distant 
oasis. 

They  had  left  a  score  of  the  caitiff  Bedouins  dead  upon 
the  sands,  and  Zuleka  returned  with  Hassan  to  the  caravan 
to  become  his  happy  wife. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  story,  and  Phil  grasped  the  happy 
man’s  hand. 

“I  am  powerful  glad,”  he  said.  “Is  that  her, yonder  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Hassan. 

It  was  tile  girl  whom  the  young  explorer  had  taken  for  a 
princess.  He  shook  his  head  and  muttered : 

“Lucky  for  you  that  I  didn’t  rescue  her,  or  she  might 
have  been  my  wife  instead  of  yours.” 

Hassan  laughed  pleasantly  and  regaled  the  American 
with  some  rich  old  Damascus  wine. 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  the  caravan  people  could  not 
pay  their  rescuers  compliments  and  favors  enough. 

But  at  high  noon  Frank  said : 

“We  must  be  on  our  way  for  Capricorn.  All  aboard  for 
the  south.” 

And  away  in  a  southerly  direction  the  car  went. 

The  caravan  was  left  behind  and  a  quick  run  of  some  few 
hundred  miles  was  made  to  the  lower  verge  of  the  desert. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

And  now  the  travelers  were  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 
vastly  different  region. 

The  Great  Sahara  left  behind,  they  were  now  to  come  to 
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tlu*  heart  of  Africa  and  into  the  midst  of  perils  too  nu¬ 
merous  and  dreadful  for  recapitulation. 

through  the  land  ol  the  Darfoot  Arabs  the  machine  ran. 

\  illages  and  rude  cities  of  stone  and  mud  were  passed. 
Mountains  wore  threaded,  plains  spanned,  rivers  forded  and 
other  obstacles  overcome. 

At  times  there  were  skirmishes  with  wandering  tribes  of 
natives,  lively  encounters  in  which,  however,  the  Americans 
ail  came  out  best. 

Thus  the  run  was  made  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
Mbamu  River.  Here  they  in  reality  entered  upon  the  wilds 
of  Central  Africa. 

The  country  underwent  a  most  marvelous  and  radical 

change. 

The  mighty  desert  wastes,  the  barren  mountains  and  shal¬ 
low  rivers  gave  way  to  the  most  dense  vegetation,  the  most 
luxuriant  of  tropical  foliage. 

Vast  savannas  and  spreading  lakes  teeming  with  croco¬ 
diles  and  hippopotami  were  the  order,  with  dense  forests 
peopled  with  troops  of  monkeys  and  all  kinds  of  beasts  of 
prey. 

The  travelers  enjoyed  this  vast  diversity  of  scene  and 
incident  as  only  enthusiastic  explorers  could. 

At  every  turn  some  new  scene  or  incident  was  ready. 

Beyond  the  Mbamu  River  the  party  of  explorers  entered 
the  Congo  Free  Stale. 

It  is  true  that  civilization  has  made  its  inroad  upon  this 
very  central  part  of  Africa. 

But  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  tiiis  region  which  have  never  been  explored  by  white 

man. 

There  are  tribes  of  natives  who  have  never  been  discov¬ 
ered,  whose  life  is  as  primitive  and  savage  as  though  Stan¬ 
ley  and  his  prototypes  had  never  inVaded  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent. 

The  Bicycle  Car  had  many  encounters  with  those  blacks, 
many  of  whom  were  far  from  being  friendly. 

Frank  set  his  course  toward  the  Ruwenzari  Mountains, 
where  were  a  race  of  dwarfs. 

Phil  had  heard  much  of  the  African  race  of  dwarfs,  and 
was  extremely  anxious  to  see  them. 

At  the  base  of  these  mountains,  which  are  near  Luke 
Albert  Edward  Nyanzu,  there  was  a  mighty  forest,  in  which 
I  it  was  said  the  dwarfs  lived  in  great  caverns  extending 
miles  into  the.  earth. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Frank  was  hinisell  much  in¬ 
terested  in  tiiis  nccount  of  so  strange  a  people. 

So  the  Bicycle  Car  journeyed  in  that  direction. 


But  thrilling  incidents  befell  the  travelers  before  they 
reached  the  Ruwenzari  woods. 

One  day  the  ear  came  to  the  banks  of  a  shallow  but  very 
wide  and  sluggish  river.  It  was  fully  a  mile  broad  in  its 
narrowest  part. 

To  ford  it  was  out  of  ihe  question,  as  the  mud  was  too 
deep. 

There  was  no  way  but  to  float  the  machine  across. 

So  Frank  run  the  ear  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and 
launched  it  into  the  current.  It  shot  out  buoyantly  into 
the  channel. 

The  wheels  were  so  arranged  that  little  paddles  could  be 
put  upon  them,  and  in  this  way  the  machine  could  be  pro¬ 
pelled  across. 

Frank  had  given  the  order  to  Barney  and  Pomp  to  ar¬ 
range  the  paddles  when  a  thrilling  incident  occurred. 

The  machine  seemed  caught  by  some  powerful  undercur¬ 
rent,  and  was  suddenly  and  rapidly  carried  toward  a  small 
marshy  island. 

“Look  out,  Barney!”  shouted  Frank.  “We  shall  run 
aground  I” 

“Shure,  sor,  phwat’s  the  matter?  Divi.1  a  bit  can  I  sthir 
her,  sor.” 

“Is  there  anything  wrong?”  cried  Frank. 

“  T  think  there  must  lie,  sor.  She  won’t  moind  the  stheer- 
in’at  all  at  all!” 

Frank  sprang  to  the  rear  of  the  ear,  where  Barney  was 
trying  to  steer  the  machine  with  an  improvised  rudder. 

But  it  would  not  work. 

All  his  efforts  to  keep  the  ear  from  drifting  upon  the 
island  seemed  in  vain.  Then  a  startling  thought  flashed 
upon  hint. 

“  Why,  confound  it !”  he  cried.  “Something  is  propelling 
us  along.” 

“Shure,  I  thought  the  same  thing,  sor!"  cried  Barney* 

“It  can’t  lie  a  tide,”  said  Frank ;  “it  is  too  strong  for 
that.” 

“Shure,  sor,  thin  phwat  the  divil  can  it  bo?” 

This  was  a  problem. 

But  however  it  was  the  car  was  certainly  being  driven 
rapidly  upon  the  marshy  isle. 

Once  it  lodged  there  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  dis¬ 
lodge  it. 

Frank  saw  this. 

In  fact  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  but  that  it  might  have 
to  stay  there  indefinitely. 

That  would  be  a  serious  matter  indeed,  and  the  young  in¬ 
ventor  realized  the  necessity  of  prompt  action. 

Hud  the  ear  been  a  boat  it  might  have  been  easy  to  throw 
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out  an  anchor  aud  hold  it.  Bui  there  seemed  nothing  a  I 
hand  which  would  answer  this  purpose. 

But  what  puzzled  Frank  the  most  was  the  cause  of  the 
propulsion  of  the  ear  toward  the  islet. 

The  cause,  whatever  it  was,  certainly  was  not  visible. 

Some  power  underneath  the  ear  was  at  work,  trank  was 
not  long  in  making  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

••Get  out  the  canoe  quick,  Burney,”  he  cried  excitedly. 

The  Celt  hastened  to  obey. 

The  ear  was  provided  with  a  number  of  portable  eunoes 
for  use  in  just  such  an  exigency  as  the  present. 

In  a  few  seconds  Barney  and  l’omp  bad  the  canoe  over 
the  side.  A  long  cable  was  attached  to  the  dasher  of  the 

ear. 

Then  Frank  directed  Barney  and  Pomp  to  pull  hastily 
ashore  and  bend  the  cable  around  a  tree.  This  he  believed 
would  hold  the  car  fast. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  two  faithful  fellows  bent  to 
the  paddles  lustily  in  the  execution  of  this  command. 

It  was  but  a  short  pull  to  the  bank,  and  they  leaped  out, 
carrying  the  cable  out  to  the  trunk  of  a  mighty  banyan 
near. 

Around  its  base  they  bent,  the  cable.  It  grew  taut, 
strained  a  bit,  and  then  a  surprising  thing  occurred. 

The  ear  had  come  to  a  stop,  but  it  began  to  rock  and  pitch 
violently.  Then  the  water  around  it  began  to  boil,  and 
above  the  surface  there  suddenly  appeared  a  huge  and  hide¬ 
ous-looking  head. 

The  mystery  was  out. 

It  was  a  mighty  specimen  of  the  hippopotamus  which 
had  risen  under  the  ear,  aud  becoming  entangled  in  the 
running-gear  had  carried  it  bodily  along  in  his  course  to 
the  marshy  isle. 

‘‘Gee  whiz!”  gasped  Phil  Evans.  “I  don’t  wonder  we 
were  stuck !” 

“That’s  so,”  cried  Frank.  “That  chap  would  have  car¬ 
ried  us  into  the  mud  over  there  and  wrecked  us.  ” 

“Lucky  you  tried  that  cable  trick.” 

“Indeed  yes.” 

The  hippopotamus  whirled  about  in  the  water,  though, 
and  seemed  to  regard  the  ear  with  amazement. 

For  some  reason  or  other  it  seemed  disposed  to  regard  it- 
as  a  foe.  and  began  to  exhibit  aggressive  tactics. 

“On  my  word!”  cried  Phil.  “I  believe  he  means  to  at¬ 
tack  us.” 

Indeed  this  looked  to  be  true.  The  huge  monster  reared 
itself  jn  the  water  and  made  a  bee-line  for  the  car.  He  let 

out  a  tremendous  roar. 

“Look  out!”  shouted  Frank.  “Hang  on  to  ^-nmething!” 


The  hippo  evidently  mount  to  do  the  ear  harm.  Barney 
aud  Pomp  on  shore  saw  this  and  yelled  the  warning. 

But  K rank  had  already  mtejL_  ^  ■r'TrQ*— ' 

He  had  sprung  to  the  wheel  and  set.  the  machinery  in 
motion.  This  was  what  saved  the  car. 

The  hippo  struck  the  car,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  when 
it  was  in  motion,  and  it  wus  merely  a  glancing  blow. 

Things  on  board  were  shaken  up  badly  and  the  car 
nearly  went  over  on  its  side. 

But  it  was  not  demolished  as  it  might  have  been  had  it 
been  struck  lair  and  square. 

One  blow  was  all  the  hippo  was  able  to  give  the  car  lor 
some  moments. 

The  clumsy  and  unwieldy  monster  had  to  turn  itself 
about  in  the  water  to  prepare  for  another  charge.  By  that 
lime  Frank  was  prepared  for  him. 

But  the  bellowing  of  the  hippo  had  brought  about  a  sur¬ 
prising  result. 

From  every  part  of  the  lagoon  there  suddenly  appeared 
hippopotami. 

They  all  started  for  the  car. 

It  was  evident  that  they  meant  to  answer  the  call  of 
their  mate,  and  Frank  could  see  readily  enough  the  result 
if  they  should  in  a  body  attack  the  machine. 

So  he  acted  quickly. 

Up  to  the  upper  deck  he  sprang.  He  swung  the  muzzle 
of  the  electric  gun  around  so  that  it  bore  upon  the  infu¬ 
riated  hippo. 

Then  he  th  list.  a  shell  into  the  breech,  took  instant  aim, 
and  pulled  tw  pneumatic  valve. 

There  was  a  hiss  and  a  recoil.  Then- the  shell  struck  the 
hippo  full  on  the  head. 

The  roar  of  the  explosion  was  deafening.  Up  into  the 
air  shot  a  column  of  water  like  a  huge  pyramid. 

When  it  settled  the  huge  form  of  the  hippo,  literally  rent 
in  shreds,  was  seen  floating  away  into  the  lagoon. 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Phil  Evans.  “That  has  cooked  his 
goose.  Nothing  like  the  dynamite!” 

“That  is  true,”  agreed  Frank.  “But  we  are  not  out  of 
the  woods  yet.” 

“  1  should  say  not.” 

Indeed,  this  was  plainly  evident.  The  other  hippopotami 
were  coining  to  the  attack. 

That  they  meant  to  attack  the  ear  was  certain.  Frank 
sent  the  machine  along  as  rapidly  as  he  could  for  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore. 

Barney  and  Pomp  had  released  the  cable,  and  Phil  had 
drawn  it  in.  But  they  were  in  a  quandary  themselves. 
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To  venture  out  upon  the  river  in  the  cockleshell  of  a 
canoe  was  the  height  of  folly. 

the  enraged  hippopotami  would  be  sure  to  descend  upon 
it.  Ordinarily  the  hippo  will  not  attack  a  man,  but  these 
were  in  an  aroused  state  and  the  chances  were  small  for 
anybody  or  any  thing  which  should  come  within  their  reach. 

They  were  now  all  bent  on  overtaking  the  Bicycle  Car. 
But  I  rank  had  put  on  all  speed  and  was  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  gain  safety  on  the  opposite  shore. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  NATIVE  HONT. 

But  long  before  half  the  distance  was  covered  Frank 
could  see  how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should  use  the  elec¬ 
tric  gun  again. 

He  did  not  hesitate. 

He  sent  shell  after  shell  into  the  waters  of  the  lagoon. 
The  racket  created  a  tremendous  sensation. 

Scores  of  crocodiles  swarmed  out  on  the  banks,  the  air 
became  black  with  ducks,  and  other  water  fowl  arose  from 
the  reed  grass. 

Four  of  the  hippos  were  drifting  in  the  lagoon  dead. 
The  car  was  now  very  near  the  shore. 

In  a  few  moments  more  it  ran  out  on  land  and  was  safe. 

Frank  and  Phil  gave  a  cheer  which  was  answered  by  Bar¬ 
ney  and  Pomp  on  the  other  shore. 

The  car  was  run  out  high  and  dry.  It  was  the  most  peril¬ 
ous  crossing  of  any  stream  yet  made. 

But  Barney  and  Pomp  were  on  the  other  shore. 

How  were  they  to  cross? 

To  attempt  it  at  present,  with  the  lagoon  swarming  with 
the  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  would  be  indeed  foolhardy. 

“By  Jove!”  exclaimed  Phil,  “how  shall  we  get  Barney 
and  Pomp  across?” 

Frank  was  puzzled  for  a  moment.  Then  an  idea  came  to 
him. 

“Barney!”  he  shouted. 

“Ay,  sor,”  returned  the  Celt. 

“You  must  not  attempt  to  cross  here.  You  and  Pomp 
must  carry  -the  canoe  to  some  point  below  here,  where  the 
water  is  clear  of  these  brutes.” 

“Ail  roight,  sor,”  came  back  tho  reply. 

This  plan  was  carried  out. 

Of  course  the  canoe  was  light  enough  to  be  easily  carried 
by  the  two  men.  They  set  out  at  once  along  the  river  bend. 


For  fully  a  mile  they  traveled  to  make  sure  of  a  safe 
crossing  place. 

Of  course  there  were  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  where 
they  crossed,  but  these  were  in  a  lazy  mood,  and  did  not  give 
heed  to  the  canoe  which  shot  across  the  river. 

The  result  was  that  the  party  were  thus  successfully  re¬ 
united.  It  was  a  happy  moment. 

Then  once  more  the  Bicycle  Car  set  out  through  the  dense 
jungle.- 

lor  some  ways  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  blades  on  the 
wheels  and  literally  cut  through  the  grasses  and  canes. 

But  after  a  time  the  machine  came  into  a  region  a  trifle 
clearer.  But  here  more  exciting  adventures  were  met  with. 

Barney  was  at  the  wheel  and  the  machine  was  pushing 
ahead  steadily  when  the  Celt  saw  a  high  net  spread  across 
the  path  in  front. 

It  was  a  primitive  affair,  made  of  strands  secured  from 
vines  and  throngs  of  elephant  hide. 

But  it  was  high  and  powerful,  being  supported  by  stout 
posts  driven  in  the  ground. 

The  Irishman  did  not  understand  its  character,  and 
cried : 

“Shure,  Misther  Frank,  do  they  catch  fishes  on  dhry  land 
in  this  counthry?  Bejabers,  here's  the  biggest  fish  net  I 
iver  saw  in  all  me  loife  1” 

Frank  and  Phil  both  laughed  at  this,  which  nettled  the 
Celt  not  a  little. 

“Begorra,  I  don’t  see  phwat  yez  are  laughin’  at,”  he 
growled. 

“At  the  fish  net,”  replied  Frank. 

“Phwat  the  divil  else  is  it?” 

“It  is  pretty  dry  fishing  here,”  declared  Phil.  “I  don’t 
believe  one  could  have  very  good  luck.” 

“I  am  glad  you  didn’t  run  into  that  net,  Barney,”  de¬ 
clared  Frank. 

The  Celt  scratched  his  head  reflectively. 

“Mebbe  I  am  a  fool,”  he  muttered;  “but,  begorra,  I’d 
loike  to  know  phwat  it’s  there  for?” 

“Wait  and  you  will  see,”  declared  Frank.  And  the 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  cam*?. 

There  was  a  savage  and  horrible  roar.  Out  of  a  thicket 
beyond  the  net  there  leaped  a  powerful,  tawny  form. 

Instinctively  Barney  picked  up  his  rifle. 

“Taro  an’  ’ounds !”  he  gasped ;  “it’s  a  lion,  be  me  sowl !” 

It  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  king  of  boasts,  lie 
stood  for  a  moment  lashing  his  tail  and  roaring  till  the 
earth  trembled. 

“There  he  is!”  cried  Frank;  “and  look  yonder!” 
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Into  tin?  enclosure  dashed  a  couple  of  frightened  wood 
deer.  Strange  to  say  that  they  did  not  seem  to  avoid  the 
lion,  nor  did  the  savage  beast  try  to  pull  them  down  for  his 
prey  as  he  would  ordinarily  have  done. 

Then  there  followed  a  gazelle,  then  a  zebra  and  a  came- 
leopavd.  In  fact,  animals  of  all  kinds  came  dashing  upon 
the  scene. 

They  ran  excitedly  along  the  net,  evidently  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  get  through;  but  it  proved  an  effectual  barrier 
in  their  path. 

Then  Frank  explained  all. 

“This  is  the  way  the  African  natives  hunt,”  he  declared. 
“They  have  stretched  this  net  over  miles  of  ground.  It  nar¬ 
rows  eventually  to  this  enclosure,  the  entrance  to  which  may 
be  closed  entirely.  Then  they  have  their  game  at  their 
mercy,  and  can  shoot  them  down  at  their  will.  Ah,  what 
did  I  tell  you?” 

All  at  that  moment  heard  distant  yells  and  cries. 

The  number  of  animals  in  the  corral  increased  every 
moment.  They  came  in  a  frantic  state,  and  now  their 
pursuers  were  seen  coming  in  hot  pursuit. 

But  they  were  outside  the  net,  and  just  as  the  lion  made 
a  roar  and  a  leap  into  the  net  they  rushed  forward  and  filled 
his  tawny  body  full  of  keen  javelins. 

That  it  settled  the  fate  of  that  lion  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say.  It  was  the  only  formidable  animal  in  the  enclosure. 

It  is  likely  that  the  natives  would  have  at  once  begun  to 
assail  the  other  animals,  but  at  that  moment  they  caught 
sight  of  the  Bicycle  Car. 

They  paused  in  sheer  astonishment  and  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  if  spellbound.  , 

“Gracious!”  exclaimed  Phil.  “They  evidently  don’t 
know  what  to  make  of  us.” 

“I  should  say  not,”  agreed  Frank.  “We  have  given  them 
a  bit  of  a  surprise.” 

But  the  blacks,  however,  speedily  recovered  from  their 
amazement.  Then  they  were  the  victims  of  curiosity. 

Probably  the  native  black  of  Africa  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  mortals. 

They  excel  even  the  timid  deer  in  that  respect,  and  like 
the  deer  they  are  often  led  into  trouble  by  that  same  curi¬ 
osity. 

1  pon  the  present  occasion,  however,  they  slowly  advanced 
toward  the  machine,  holding  the  palms  of  their  hands  out¬ 
ward  in  token  of  amity. 

irank  at  once  responded  by  appearing  on  the  platform 
and  making  also  an  amicable  sign. 

Reassured,  the  blacks  came  nearer,  and  their  leader,  a 


muscular  fellow,  addressed  Frank  in  some  kind  of  gibber¬ 
ish. 

The  young  inventor  at  once  answered  in  English,  but  this 
the  black  did  not  understand. 

The  parley  bid  fair  to  become  a  failure,  until  it  occurred 
to  Frank  to  use  signs. 

In  this  he  succeeded  after  awhile  in  gaining  much  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  black  hunters  were  members  of  a  tribe  very  friendly 
to  the  whites.  They  were  Mbaros  and  dwelt  in  a  village 
not  over  three  miles  distant  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful 
lake. 

Of  course  Frank  and  Phil  both  felt  some  curiosity  to  visit 
the  Mbaro  camp  and  study  their  mode  of  life. 

Bakaro,  the  chief,  was  very  profuse  in  his  invitation,  and 
seemed  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  his  fellows. 

Especially  were  the  blacks  placed  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind  when  Frank  bestowed  some  presents  upon  them. 

These  were  inexpensive,  but  to  the  savages  they  were  pre¬ 
cious  indeed.  It  made  them  slaves  of  the  white  men. 

They  formed  a  line  about  the  machine  and  danced  and 
sang  in  a  strange,  wild  fashion. 

Then  two  of  them  brought  the  lion's  skin  to  the  car  as 
a  present.  Also  two  of  the  deer  were  speared  and  brought 
as  well. 

Then  the  Bicycle  Car  set  out  for  the  Mbaro  village,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  hunting  party  entire. 

They  were  all  intently  excited  and  delighted  with  their 
new  visitors.  Many  of  them  had  never  seen  a  white  man 
before. 

The  distance  was  soon  covered,  and  when  the  white  trav¬ 
elers  came  in  sight  of  the  native  village  they  saw  a  rude 
collection  of  bamboo  and  straw  huts  situated  upon  the  shore 
of  a  beautiful  lake. 

The  entire  population  turned  out  to  greet  the  newcomers. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Bakaro,  the  chief,  kept  them 
from  overrunning  the  machine,  so  eager  were  they  to  secure 
gifts  from  the  white  men. 

The  machine  was  brought  to  a  halt  in  the  center  of  the 
little  village,  and  the  visitors  were  made  welcome  in  the 
way  of  the  Mbaros. 

This  was  in  a  unique  but  not  unpleasant  manner. 

One  of  the  wood  deer  was  impaled  upon  a  sapling  and 
roasted  over  a  hot  fire. 

Then  great  slices  of  roasted  meat  were  cut  off  and  ten¬ 
dered  the  travelers  to  eat. 

They  could  not  refuse. 

Also  a  peculiar  drink  was  brought  in  leather  bottles  or 
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gourds.  It  was  made  in  some  manner  from  some  peculiar 
kind  of  nut  found  in  the  forest. 

This  was  slightly  intoxicating,  and  Barney  and  Pomp  un¬ 
warily  fell  victims  to  its  seductive  potency. 

Begorra,  naygur,  but  it  s  a  foine  counthry  yez  sprung 
from,”  declared  Barney,  happily.  “Shura,  its  almost  as 
foine  as  me  own  Connaught.” 

“Huh  !”  grunted  Pomp.  “  Yo’  Pisli  whiskey  amn't  in  it 
will  dis  yer  kind  ob  drink.” 

*  Bejabers,  yez  niver  dhrank  a  dhrop  av  Irish  whishkey  in 
yez  loife,  naygur.” 

“Mebbc  I  didnt;  but  I’se  got  no  hankerin’  to’  it.  Dis 
am  <le  bes  stuff,”  and  Pomp  downed  another  gourdful  of 

the  stuff. 

Bakaro,  the  black  chief,  was  of  an  intensely  hospitable 
turn  of  mind.  He  placed  everything  in  his  possession  at 
the  feet  of  the  travelers. 

A  sort  of  fete  was  held  that  evening. 

By  the  light  of  the  midnight  moon  a  grand  dance  was 
held.  It  was  a  weird  and  picturesque  sight  to  see  the  naked 
forms  gyrating  and  whirling  in  the  moonlight  like  weird 
shapes. 

Music  was  furnished  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  reed  pipe 
and  a  small  drum  of  calfskin. 

There  was  no  music  to  it,  only  a  kind  of  rude  rhythm, 
but  yet  it  was  in  a  measure  intoxicating  to  the  senses. 

T'nder  a  tent  in  the  center  of  the  village  hung  a  huge 
drum.  This  was  not  used. 

The  chief,  Bakaro,  explained  that  this  was  a  war  drum 
and  only  used  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  village. 

“So  you  have  foes?”  Frank  asked  in  sign  talk. 

The  chief  assented,  explaining  as  good  as  he  could  that 
these  foes  belonged  to  neighboring  tribes. 

This  ended  the  matter  for  a  time,  and  Frank  little 
dreamed  at  the  moment  in  what  a  thrilling  manner  it  was 
to  be  brought  up  later. 

But  while  the  fete  was  being  held,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  festivities,  a  young  warrior  covered  with  blood  and  ut¬ 
tering  his  war  yell  came  bounding  into  the  village. 

He  sprang  straight  to  the  war  drum,  and  picking  up  the 
huge  stick,  began  to  pound  it  furiously. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THB  FinilT  WITH  TUB  SAKARIS. 

An  instant  sensation  was  created,  Words  can  hardly  de¬ 
scribe  it. 

The  notes  of  the  drum  rolled  like  thunder  through  the 
village.  It  fairly  drowned  all  other  sounds. 


But  the  natives  were  rushing  hither  and  thither  for  their 
weapons,  all  eager  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  to  be 
the  first  at  the  scene  of  the  fray. 

I  he  warrior  wiio  had  given  the  alarm  quickly  told  his 

story. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  a  party  of  Sakari  people,  hitter 
foes  of  the  Mbaros,  were  coming  to  attack  the  village. 

1  hose  people  were  half  cannibals,  so  Bakaro  explained, 
and  their  purpose  in  attacking  the  party  was  partly  to  se¬ 
cure  victims. 

Frank  was  horrified,  as  was  Phil.  Of  course  their  sym- 
pathies  were  with  the  Mbaros. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  Mbaros  were 
armed  and  ready  for  the  defense  of  their  village. 

Fortunately  the  Sakaris  were  not  so  near  at  hand  but 
that  they  were  given  time  for  this  preparation. 

*•  It  looks  rather  squally,  Frank,”  said  Phil 

“You  are  right,”  agreed  the  young  inventor. 

"Shall  we  take  a  hand  in  the  fun?” 

“Well,”  replied  Frank,  “I  don’t  intend  to  see  the  Mbaros 
wiped  out!” 

“Good!” 

The  distant  yells  of  the  attacking  Sakaris  could  be  heard. 
An  attack  at  that  hour  of  the  night  was  not  without  its 
elements  of  terror.  In  spite  of  their  own  security  the  white 
travelers  could  not  help  but  feel  this  also. 

Of  course  the  blacks  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  firearms. 
They  bad  only  their  bows  and  javelins. 

Their  battles  were  usually  lnmd-to-hand  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  of  a  bloody  sort. 

Fear  was  not  a  predominant  characteristic. 

Ordinarily  the  Sakaris  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
time  for  an  attack. 

But  with  the  Bicycle  Car  present  they  were  meeting  odds 
for  which  they  were  little,  prepared. 

Barney  and  Pomp  were  right  in  their  clement. 

A  battle  with  the  Sakaris  just  suited  them.  They  were 
more  than  eager  for  the  fray. 

And  they  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  foe  were  close  at  hand,  and  already  tlicir  advance  line  . 
was  doing  battle  with  the  Mbaros. 

Their  yells  and  cries  were  fierce  and  savage.  Tlie  din 
made  by  (he  war  drum  was  something  furious. 

The  battle  bad  begun  in  the  jungle.  The  Sakaris  sent 
showers  of  arrows  into  the  Mbaro  camp. 

Frank  knew  that  the  time  had  come  to  act. 

So  be  gave  the  word  to  fire  upon  the  inv.  Vrs.  All  had 
rifli  s  ready  and  fire  was  at  once  opened. 
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Volley  after  volley  was  poured  into  the  bush  where  the 
Sakaris  were.  It  was  not  without  effect  either. 

The  veils  and  cries  of  the  wounded  could  be  heard.  The 
Mbaros  were  emboldened  to  push  the  fight  to  close  quarters. 

Frank  could  have  sent  a  dynamite  shell  into  the  place 
with  deadly  effect.  * 

But  he  feared  in  doing  this  that  he  might  harm  as  many 
,  of  the  Mbaros  as  of  the  foe.  So  it  was  decided  to  rely  upon 
the  Winchesters. 

They  could  keep  up  a  rattling  fire  all  the  while.  Of 
f  course  it  was  difficult  to  aim,  but  the  random  shots  seemed 
to  answer  just  as  well. 

The  result  could  not  be  long  in  doubt.  The  attacking 
i  force  suddenly  discovered  that  the  Mbaros  had  powerful 
allies. 

This  settled  the  question  very  quickly,  and  they  judi- 
l  ciously  beat  a  retreat.  It  was  a  signal  victory  for  the  de- 
,  fenders. 

The  delight  of  the  Mbaros  knew  no  bounds. 

'  That  they  should  thus  be  enabled  to  beat  their  hated  ene- 
f.  mies  the  Mbaros  were  crazy  with  joy.  They  could  not  suffi- 
'  ,  ciently  express  their  gratitude  to  the  white  men. 

The  old  black  chief  fairly  embraced  Frank  in  his  happi- 
(■*  ness  at  the.  result.  Songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  fol- 
■  lowed. 

The  Sakaris  did  not  venture  another  attack,  but  kept  well 

(out  of  the  way  till  morning.  Then  they  discreetly  with¬ 
drew. 

Some  of  they  more  venturesome  of  the  Mbaro  warriors 
[  pursued  them  for  miles.  They  returned  bearing  many  eap- 
■  tured  javelins. 

It  was  safe  to  say  that  after  such  a  defeat  it  would  be  a 
long  while  ere  the  Sakaris  would  venture  another  attack. 
This  terminated  the  exciting  incidents  in  Mbaro  land. 

The  travelers  took  leave  of  Mm  native  town  that  morn- 

* 

i  iug  and  once  more  the  course  of  the  Bicycle  Car  was  set  to 
1  the  southward. 

Toward  the  Ruwcnzari  Mountains  now  they  journeyed. 

1  Soon  they  must  reach  the  region  of  the  dwarfs. 

For  four  days  the  Bicycle  Car  picked  its  way  along 
•  through  the  wildest  of  regions. 

Then  one  morning  the  young  inventor  pointed  to  the 
eastward  and  cried : 

“Did  you  ever  see  such  a  forest  as  that  in  your  life?” 

,  “No,  I  never  did,”  agreed  Phil.  “It  is  truly  a  heavy 
one.” 

There  was  no  doubt  of  this.  The  mighty  selva,  which 
extended  to  the  base  of  the  snow-capped  mountains,  was  so 
k  dense  that  its  interior  was  almost  midnight  in  its  blackness. 


How  was  the  machine  to  enter  thi  forest  ?  This  was  the 
question.  But  Frank  was  determined  lo  enter,  so  search 
was  made  for  an  opening. 

This  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  beaten  path.  It  was 
wide  and  clear  enough  for  the  car. 

To  the  travelers  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  course  of  some 
animals  in  coming  from  the  forest  to  water. 

But  they  had  barely  entered  it  when  Phil  called  attention 
to  the  footprints  in  the  soft  soil. 

“Those  are  human  footprints,”  he  declared. 

“So  they  are!”  cried  Frank.  “We  have  found  the  home 
of  tlie  dwarfs  the  first  thing.”  , 

“It  would  seem  so.  Ah,  what  was  that?” 

The*machine  had  just  glided  into  the  dark  depth  of  the 
forest.  Phil  had  clutched  Frank’s  arm. 

In  the  distance  through  the  gloom  both  saw  a  distant 
star  of  light. 

What  was  it? 

“It  is  a  torch,”  declared  Frank,  “and  somebody  is  carry¬ 
ing  it.  No  doubt  one  of  the  dwarfs.” 

“  Send  the  searchlight  in  there  and  let  us  find  out,”  cried 
Phil. 

Barney  heard  this  and  at  once  turned  the  valve.  The 
searchlight's  rays  went  flashing  into  the  depths. 

They  revealed  a  queer  spectacle. 

The  woods  were  in  this  vicinity  singularly  clear  of  under¬ 
brush.  The  trees  arose  smooth  in  trunk  for  one  hundred 
feet,  where  their  tops  were  so  interlaced  with  vines  that  the 
lighl  of  day  was  almost  shut  out. 

These  facts  were  swiftly  noted.  Then  the  white  adven¬ 
turers  saw  something  else  which  held  them  spellbound. 

Against  the  dark-arched  background,  which  was  in  reality 
the  mouth  of  a  huge  cavern,  there  were  grouped  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  strangest-looking  beings  our  friends  had  ever 
seen. 

They  were  dwarfs  beyond  a  doubt. 

Short  and  powerful  in  frame  they  were,  great  heads  of 
matted  hair,  their  arms  reached  far  below  the  knee,  and 
they  were  more  like  a  collection  of  gorillas  than  human 
beings. 

They  were  gathered  about  a  small  fire  over  which  was 
roasting  a  fowl. 

The  flashing  of  the  electric  light  upon  them  must  have 
been  indeed  a  surprise. 

They  all  sprang  up  in  sheer  amazement.  They  could 
not  see  the  car,  of  course,  while  the  glare  of  the  light  was 
upon  them. 

Their  weapons  wore  rude  axes  and  bows,  but  they  were 
seen  to  flourish  these. 
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The  dwaris  of  the  Midnight  Forest!”  cried  Frank. 
“What  a  strange  people  they  are!” 

“You  are  right,”  cried  Phil.  “They  look  aggressive  as 
well.” 

No  doubt  they  are.  If  any  of  us  were  afoot  and  un¬ 
armed  we  would  much  dislike  to  meet  them.” 

“You  may  be  sure  I  would  shrink  from  it,”  declared 
Phil.  “I  would  rather  tackle  a  wild  beast.” 

“So  would  I.” 

1  he  car  was  sent  forward  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed. 
The  dwarfs  remained  motionless  in  the  mouth  of  the  cav¬ 
ern. 

But  that  terrible  and  inexplicable  star  of  powerful  light, 
which  was  advancing  on  them  so  rapidly,  caused  them  a 
thrill  of  fear. 

They  were  not  anxious  to  have  it  approach  too  near,  and 
suddenly  retreated  into  the  cavern. 

A  shower  of  arrows  came  dashing  against  the  car. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  travelers  that  none  were  hit  by 
these,  for  it  would  have  meant  an  awful  death. 

For  all  of  these  barbs  were  poisoned,  and  the  slightest 
prick  would  be  death. 

Frank  ran  up  the  steel  curtains  to  protect  the  forward 
platform.  In  these  were  windows  of  bull’s-eye  glass. 

Through  these  the  dwarfs  could  be  safely  watched. 

They  vanished  in  the  depths  of  the  cavern.  The  car 
paused  at  the  yawning  entrance. 

The  car  could  not  well  follow,  for  the  entrance  was  not 
large  enough.  But  the  searchlight’s  rays  were  sent  t (f  the 
furthest  depths. 

'1’he  dwarfs,  however,  had  vanished  from  sight. 

They  did  not  reappear,  and  Phil  finally  suggested  a  dar¬ 
ing  plan. 

“Who  will  go  with  me  into  the  cavern  on  an  exploring 
expedition  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  will,”  said  Frank,  readily.  “We  will  leave  the  ma¬ 
chine  here  in  the  care  of  Barney  and  Pomp.” 

For  a  moment  this  contemplated  move- seemed  the  most 
foollwirdy  of  feats.  But  a  few  moments  later  Frank  was 
able  to  show  that  it  was  not  only  practicable  but  perfectly 
safe.  How  he  did  this  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VTIT. 

EXCITING  INCIDENTS. 

The  real  danger  to  be  feared  in  invading  the  cavern  was 
the  death-dealing  poisoned  darts. 


These  the  dwarfs  impelled  with  terrific  speed  and  un¬ 
erring  aim  from  the  mouth  of  a  blow-pipe. 

Once  struck  with  one  of  these  darts  one's  prayers  might, 
be  at  once  repeated. 

There  was  no  chance  for  life. 

t  It  would  seem  madness,  therefore,  for  the  two  men  to 
venture  into  the  cavern. 

But  Frank  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  was  always 
brave,  but  never  foolhardy. 

So  he  said: 

“I  don't  propose  to  take  any  chances.  Bring  out  the  suits 
of  armor,  Barney.” 

“Armor?”  exclaimed  Phil. 

“Yes.” 

“But  do  you  mean  that  ?  Have  you  really  a  suit  of  ar¬ 
mor  ?” 

“Three  of  them,  of  the  best  chain  mail  and  capable  of 
withstanding  a  bullet,”  said  Frank. 

Phil  was  amazed. 

But  he  was  delighted  as  well  when  Barney  produced  the 
suits  of  armor,  and  Frank  began  to  don  one. 

They  were  Frank’s  own  invention. 

They  were  made  of  close-linked  toughened  steel,  and  were 
utterly  impervious. 

They  covered  one  from  head  to  foot  in  g  perfect  network. 
There  was  no  chance  whatever  for  the  barbs  of  the  dwarfs. 

It  could  be  understood  now  how  the  two  daring  adventur¬ 
ers  could  with  impunity  enter  the  cavern. 

0 

A  few  moments  later  they  left  the  car. 

Barney  and  Pomp  had  their  instructions  how  to  act  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

The  two  invaders  of  the  dwarfs'  stronghold  carried  rifles 
and  were  otherwise  armed.  They  therefore  had  not  so  very 
much  to  fear. 

Only  in  a  close  combat'could  the  foe  do  them  injury. 

Even  then  they  could  hope  to  hold  their  own  against 
great  odds. 

Conscious  of  all  this  they  entered  the  cavern  with  extreme 
confidence. 

They  walked  boldly  in  as  far  as  the  pathway  of  light 
went.  Then  they  came  to  a  bend  in  the  wall. 

Beyond  this  all  was  darkness.  Hut  they  carried  a  small 
electric  globe  fed  by  a  storage  battery. 

With  this  they  were  enabled  to  see  easily  enough  where 
to  plant  their  feet.  They  advanced  cautiously. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  the  dwarfs. 

But  that  they  were  in  evidence  the  two  daring  explorers 
were  soon  to  learn. 

_ _ _ A 
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Suddenly  they  heard  sharp,  hissing  sounds,  and  some 
small  objects  struck  them. 

It  was  a  shower  of  darts. 

But  for  the  impervious  armor  their  fate  would  have  been 
sealed  then  and  there. 

But  as  it  was  the  darts  did  no  harm.  Prank  stood  still 
and  shouted : 

“  Fear  not !  We  would  be  friends.  Come  and  be  friendly 
with  us.” 

But  the  dwarfs  of  course  could  not  understand  these 
words.  Frank  knew  this  well  enough,  but  had  hoped  to 
pacify  them  with  the  tones  of  his  voice. 

He  had  often  heard  that  these  dwarfs  were  not  to  be  made 
friends  with.  Of  all  the  tribes  in  Africa  they  were  tlie 
least  friendly. 

The  report  was  now  confirmed. 

For,  instead  of  replying  to  the  parley  in  like  manner  they 
answered  with  fierce  snarls  and  hisses  like  wild  beasts. 

Not  one  of  them  could  be  seen.  They  were  hidden  in  the 
various  passages  and  turns  of  the  cavern. 

“Well,”  safid  Phil  with  conviction,  “they  evidently  don’t 
intend  to  make  friends  with  us,  Frank.” 

“It  looks  that  way.” 

“We  are  not  getting  in  too  deep,  are  we?” 

“I  think  not.  I  am  anxious  to  see  what  the  interior  of 
this  place  looks  like.” 

“All  right.  If  you  go  ahead  I  will  follow.” 

“I  can’t  ask  more.” 

“I  suppose  the  worst  we  have  to  fear  anyway  is  a  close 
encounter.” 

“Yes.” 

I' rank  led  the  way  a  little  deeper  into  the  cavern.  They 
were  met  by  another  shower  of  darts. 

The  dwarfs  were  now  in  an  enraged  state,  and  it  became 
evident  that  a  climax  had  been  reached. 

Suddenly  they  were  seen  to  emerge  from  their  conceal¬ 
ment  and  fill  the  cavern  passage. 

“They  are  going  to  attack  us!”  cried  Phil.  "Look  out, 
Frank !” 

“Stop  them!”  cried  the  young  inventor,  as  he  threw  his 
rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

Crack  1 

Craek-ack ! 

The  bullets  went  straight  to  the  mark  and  the  victims 
fell.  The  dwarfs  were  astounded  by  the  reports  and  the 

flash  of  the  guns. 

This  brought  them  to  a  halt. 

I  rank  saw  that  this  was  a  point  where  decision  was 

needed.  So  he  cried  • 


“Fire  again,  Phil!  Don’t  give  them  a  chance  to  get  in 
on  us  1  We  are  lost  if  they  do  1” 

“Trust  me!”  cried  the  young. explorer.  “Let  her  go!” 

With  which  he  opened  lire.  Both  rifles  spoke. 

Crack ! 

Craek-ack ! 

This  was  enough  for  the  dwarfs.  Four  of  their  number 
had  been  brought  to  their  end  in  a  mysterious  manner. 

The  fire  and  smoke  and  unseen  bullets  which  struck  their 
comrades  down  was  to  them  inexplicable. 

It  was  possible  that  superstition  had  something  to  do  with 
their  terror. 

However  this  was  they  beat  an  instant  retreat.  In  a 
jiffy  not  one  of  them  was  in  sight. 

Emboldened  by  this  success  Frank  and  Phil  penetrated 
further  into  the  cavern. 

Suddenly  they  came  upon  a  most  astounding  scene. 

A  great  blaze  of  light  rose  before  them.  Then  they  saw 
its  nature  and  cause. 

A  mighty  cavern  chamber  was  revealed.  It  covered  acres 
in  extent  and  was  high  domed  and  arched. 

But  from  stone  floor  to  dome  it  blazed  with  a  strange 
luminous  light.  This  made  objects  visible  in  the  cavern, 
though  they  had  a  ghostly  look. 

“Jupiter!”  exclaimed  Phil  in  amazement.  “What  do 
you  call  that,  Frank?” 

Frank  bent  forward  and  examined  some  of  the  luminous 
rock.  He  felt  that  it  was  covered  with  a  curious  spongy 
substance. 

“It  is  some  chemical  trick  of  nature,”  he  declared;  “this 
is  a  peculiar  kind  of  phosphorescent  material  generated  by 
the  confined  air  of  this  cavern.” 

“A  chemical  combination.” 

“  Exactly.” 

“Well,  is  it  not  wonderful?”  «  . 

“It  is  indeed.  I  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  it.’ 

This  was  probably  the  home  of  the  dwarfs.  The  flooi 
was  strewn  with  all  sorts  of  implements  and  the  rude  dishes 
of  the  dwarfs. 

But  not  one  of  them  could  be  seen.  They  had  hied  them 
selves  away  in  the  quickest  possible  manner. 

But  Frank  and  Phil  were  satisfied. 

They  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  cjuest  any  further.  The’ 
were  now  willing  to  return  to  the  machine.  I 

They  had  penetrated  to  the  den  of  the  dwarfs.  They  luul 
seen  enough  of  their  characteristics  to  judge  them  as  thl 
lowest  form  of  barbarians  on  earth.  ■ 

“Come,”  said  Frank;  “have  you  had  enough?”  I 

“Yes,”  assented  Phil.  “Do  you  want  to  return  now?"  I 
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Both  set  out  along  earen,  pISMge>  but 

not  ptM  many  var,ls  »hm  Phil  aught  Fr.uk’.'  arm 
“Look!”  he  gaped;. -they  are  laying  for  us!” 

This  was  true. 

The  cavern  passage  was  crowded  with  the  diminutive 
dusky  forms.  For  a  moment  Frank  hesitated 
“I  hate  to  shoot  them,"  he  said.  “It  seems  like  murder. 

And  yet  I  suppose  they  would  get  the  best  o i  us  hand  to 

hand.” 


Then  he  reached  Franks  side.  Before  the  death-dealing 
and  rapid-fil  ing  rifle  the  dwarfs  retreated  in  dismay.  It 
was  another  plucky  victory. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  FOREST  FIRE. 


“They  look  insignificant  enough,”  declared  Phil.  “It 
seems  as  if  I  could  take  several  of  them  myself.” 

"But  you  will  find  that  they  are  giants  in  strength,”  said 
Frank.  “I’ll  tel]  you  what  well  do.” 

“  What  ?” 

“We  11,  try  breaking  our  way  through.  If  they  beset  us 
too  hard  then  we  can  fire  on  them.” 

“All  right;  lead  the  way.” 

Both,  started  forward  on  the  run  to  break  their  way 
through  the  line  of  diminutive  foes. 

The  dwarfs  met  them  with  a  shower  of  darts.  But  they 
did  not  offer  to  got  out  of  the  way. 

“Now,”  cried  Frank,  “give  it  to  them]” 

The  young  inventor  clubbed  his  rifle  anti  aimed  a  torritic 
blow  at  the  first  dwarf. 

It  was  a  fatal  error. 

1  he  dwarf  parried  it  with  his  battle-ax  as  neatly  as  you 
please  and  dealt  Frank  a  terrific  blow  on  the  cranium. 

But  for  the  tough  armor,  it  must  certainly  have  brained 
aim.  It  had  one  salutary  effect. 

It  cured  Frank  of  the  idea  that  either  he  or  Phil  was  a 
natch  for  these  little  giants  at  close  combat.  So  lie  at  once 

diouted : 

"No  use,  Phil.  Give  them  the  bullets!  Fire  on  them!” 
“All  right,  Frank.” 

Phil  had  himself  hud  a  rough  experience.  One  of  the 
Iwarfs  had  managed  to  get  a  grip  on  him,  and  for  a  mo- 
nent  Phil  thought  ho  was  in  the  grip  of  a  piece  of  steel  ina- 
hinery. 

He  rained  blow  after  blow  on  the  heads  of-  the  dwarfs, 
^heir  skulls  were  utter  proof  against  any  such  uttack. 

Then  the  crisis  came. 

Frank  slipped  and  went  down,  the  dwarfs  piling  upon  lop 
f  him.  Hut  for  the  armor  he  would  have  been  killed. 

Phil  saw  that  prompt  action  must  be  made  or  it  would  be 
ie  end  of  the  young  inventor. 

He  disentangled  himself  enough  to  draw  aim  and  fire, 
s  fast  as  he  could  he  shot  down  every  dwarf  in  his  path. 


I  tactically  unharmed,  Frank  was  instantly  upon  his  feet. 
He  now  began  to  use  his  own  rifle.  This  changed  mat¬ 
ters  at  once. 

the  dwarfs  retreated  before  such  terrible  destroyers,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  cavern  passage  was  clear. 

But  both  Phil  and  Frank  had  had  enough 

o 

“ 1  m  done!”  cried  the  young  inventor.  “Let's  get  back 
to  the  machine.” 

Down  the  cavern  passage  they  now  ran  rapidly. 

In  a  few  moments  the  full  glare  of  the  searchlight  was 
seen.  Then  the  car  came  in  sight. 

Barney  and  Pomp  were  watching  for  their  return  and 
threw  open  the  door.  Frank  and  Phil  sprang  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  and  entered. 

They  were  both  quite  fatigued. 

“Whew!”  cried  Frank.  “I’ve  had  all  the  experience  f 
want  with  the  dwarfs  of  the  Midnight  Forest.” 

"Ditto,”  cried  Phil. 

“Bejabers,  we'd  about  given  yez  up,”  averred  Barney. 
“Golly,  but  de  Fishman  an'  L  was  gwine  out  l'o’  to  look 
i'o'  yo’  in  a  little  while  longer,"  declared  Pomp. 

“That  would  have  been  folly,”  said  Frank.  “It  was  your 
place  to  stick  by  the  machine.  But  come,  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  leave  the  Midnight  Forest.” 

“I'm  with  you  !”  cried  Phil. 

“We  will  now  strike  for  Tanganyika.  There  is  the  great¬ 
est  elephant  region  in  the  world.  Turn  the  machine  around, 
Barney;  let  us  get  out  into  the  light  of  day.” 

“All  roight,  sor.” 

But  as  I  he  Celt  sprang  to  the  platform  he  gave  a  thrill¬ 
ing  cry  of  dismay. 

“Misther  Frank,  for  the  love  nv  Heaven,  wud  vcz  luk  at 
that!” 

There  vtns  that  in  Barney's  tones  which  thrilled  all. 
They  were  instantly  by  his  side. 

And  there  was  certainly  good  cause  for  his  alarm. 

A  terrific  glare  of  light  was  spread  through  the  forest 
in  a  long,  awful  line. 

It  was  fire. 
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Fire  in  woods  so  dense  as  the  Midnight  Forest  meant 
something.  Was  it  the  work  of  the  dwarfs? 

“tiod  help  ns!”  gasped  Phil.  “We  arc  lost!” 

Their  path  by  which  they  had  entered  the  woods  was  cut 
off.  How  were  they  to  escape? 

That  it  was  a  trick  of  the  dwarfs  to  destroy  them  seemed 
certain.  For  a  moment  the  travelers  were  literally  appalled. 

Then  Phil  cried: 

‘‘But  come,  friends,  we  must  not  be  idle!  Lifejs  at  least 
worth  making  an  effort  for." 

“You  are  right!”  cried  Frank.  “We  must  look  for  a 
way  out  of  the  woods  in  some  other  direction.” 

Barney  was  at  the  wheel. 

“Which  way,  sor?  I’m  aftlier  bein’  ready.” 

“To  the  north,”  cried  Frank.  "If  I  remember  right  that 
direction  will  bring  us  out  of  the  woods  quickest  now.” 

“All  roight,  sor.” 

Barney  lost  no  time. 

The  machine  went  booming  away  through  the  forest  as 
fast  as  possible.  This  was  not  as  fast  as  might  be  desired. 

For  there  were  many  obstructions,  and  one  had  to  take 
extreme  care  not  to  strike  any  of  the  trees. 

It  was  a  dodging,  tortuous  course,  and  taxed  Barney’s 
nerve.  But  he  kept  on  just  the  same. 

He  kept  on  until  an  insurmountable  object  appeared.  The 
woods  grew  so  thick  that  the  machine  could  not  force  its 
way  through.  , 

Here  was  a  terrible  quandary. 

But  Frank  cried: 

“Run  off  at  right  angles,  Barney !  Never  give  up !” 

The  Celt  obeyed. 

Meanwhile  the  fire  was  gaining  with  terrific,  thunderous 
roar.  The  danger  was  every  moment  increasing. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  machine  and  its  occupants  were  cer¬ 
tainly  doomed.  There  seemed  positively  no  escape. 

Frank’s  brow  was  dark  and  ho  plainly  showed  agitation. 
Y'et  he  did  not  once  lose  his  nerve. 

He  knew  that  such  a  thing  would  never  do.  It  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  keep  cool  and  work  calmly. 

He  studied  the  situation  very  carefully.  It  yielded  him 
for  a  moment  no  hope  whatever. 

“I  guess  we  aye  done  for,”  he  muttered.  “There  seems 
no  show  whatever.” 

The  flames  were  now  almost  over  the  machine.  The 
smoke  had  shut  out  all  light,  and  the  searchlight  was  em¬ 
ployed. 

But  Barney  had  been  cool  and  nervy  through  all. 

He  hung  to  the  steering-wheel  and  kept  the  machine 


steady  on  it.-  course,  avoiding  any  po  ibb  collision-  and 
looking  for  any  possible  avenue  of  escape. 

This  counted  very  much,  for  all  ol  u  sudden  an  avenue 
was  opened  up  to  view. 

Racing  away  at  right  angles  the  car  had  once  more  run 
into  that  part  of  the  forest  inhabited  by  the  dwarfs. 

And  here  of  a  sudden  Barney  saw  the  yawning  mouth  of 
a  cavern. 

The  Celt  was  quick-witted. 

He  saw  the  possibility  of  an  escape  and  took  it. 

The  mouth  of  the  cavern  was  so  extremely  large  that  he 
felt  sure  that  the  machine  would  run  into  it. 

Without  hesitation  he  turned  the  course  of  the  car  into 
the  cavern. 

Beneath  its  arches  the  car  was  able  to  run  fully  a  hundred 
yards.  This  was  far  enough  to  save  the  day. 

Barney  brought  the  machine  to  a  halt  in  the  verge  of  a 
narrower  passage.  ♦ 

But  they  were  saved  from  the  flames. 

The  passengers  could  not  repress  a  cheer,  and  I*  rauk 
cried : 

“Bravo,  Barney !  That  was  a  clever  move.  We  owe  you 
our  lives.” 

\ 

Barney  grinned  with  delight. 

“Begorra,  Misther  Frank,”  he  cried,  “it’s  moighty  glad 
I  am  that  we’re  in  out  av  the  way  av  that  murtheriu’  foire.” 

Beyond  this  Barney,  with  liis  usual  modesty,  claimed  no 
credit. 

“Shure  an’  phwat  ilse  cud  I  do?”  he  c-ried.  “There  was 
the  month  av  the  cave,  an’  phwat  was  I  to  do  hut  run  into 
it,  I’d  loike  to  know?” 

“At  any  rate,”  declared  Phil,  “you  have  saved  us.  Bar¬ 
ney.” 

Of  course  the  fire  was  not  long  in  passing.  Then  the  ma¬ 
chine  ran  out  into  the  open  air  again. 

The  light  of  day  now  streamed  down  into  the  devastated 
woods.  The  fire  had  cleared  out  the  dense  foliage  over¬ 
head. 

The  machine  was  able  to  run  with  ease  over  the  burned 
floor  of  the  forest. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  the  dwarfs. 

However,  Frank  had  no  desire  to  see  more  of  them,  and 
said: 

“L  am  for  getting  out  of  here  at.  once.  Strike  for  the 
open,  Barney.  We  will  next  visit  Lake  Tanganyika.” 

“I'm  wid  yez,  sor.” 

And  a  short  time  later  the  car  ran  out  of  the  Midnigh 
Forest.  Really  not  one  on  board  was  sorry. 
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The  forest  and  the  mountains  were  left  behind  as  the 
ear  now  set  out  once  more  on  its  southward  course. 

For  a  week  it  traveled  on  with  varied  speed,  through 

jungle  and  plain,  until  one  day  a  great  sheet  of  water  burst 
upon  the  view  of  all. 

From  a  little  eminence  they  gazed  upon  it. 

“Lake  Tanganyika,”  declared  Frank;  “is  it  not  a  mag¬ 
nificent  body  of  water  to  look  upon  ?” 

“A  veritable  inland  sea,”  declared  Phil,  rapturously. 
“Indeed  it  is,”  agreed  Frank,  “and  yet  it  is  but  one  of  a 

mighty  chain  of  lakes  hereabouts.  Victoria  Nyanza  is 

larger.” 

The  shores  of  the  lake  at  this  point  were  not  easily  ap¬ 
proachable,  so  the  party  contented  themselves  with  viewing 
the  water  at  a  distance. 

“Who  shall  say ?”  exclaimed  Frank.  “It  is  possible  that 
some  day  great  steamers  will  ply  upon  that  lake,  subser¬ 
vient  to  a  civilization  even  heater  than  our  present  one !” 

“It  is  more  than  likely,”  cried  Phil;  “and  that  day  I 
believe  is  not  very  far  distant,  either.” 

“What  a  wonderful  country  this  shall  be  when  it  shall  all 
be  cut  up  with  railroad  lines !” 

Indeed  yes  !  Then  the  East  will  wrest  the  lead  in  every¬ 
thing  from  the  West.  I  suppose  African  soil  is  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.” 

“Well,  that  is  what  draws  settlers  to  a  country,”  declared 

F  rank. 

“Certainly;  and  that  is  what  is  drawing  people  to  Africa 
levery  day.  Only  look  at  the  colonization  in  the  last  dozen 
years  or  so.” 

“Shure,  naygur,  yez  had  ought  to  come  back  to  yer  na¬ 
tive  soil  afther  all,”  cried  Barney,  as  lie  winked  at  Pomp. 

The  darky  grinned. 

“I  amn  t  a  bit  sure  but  I  might  do  dat  same  some  time, 
I’ish,”  he  said.  “I  reckon  yo’  habn’t  any  bettah  land  to  go 

to.” 

“Humph !”  jeered  Barney.  “Ould  Oireland  has  the  foin- 
est  soil  in  the  worruld.  Shure,  yez  can  raise  more  potatoes 
io  the  square  fut  than  inywhere  ilse  in  the  worruld  !” 

Nobody  was  inclined  to  dispute  the  Celt,  so  this  sweeping 
asseveration  was  allowed  to  go  as  a  fact. 

After  a  day’s  camp  on  the  shore's  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
be  machine  was  about  to  push  on  its  way  when  a  striking 
ncident  happened. 

Suddenly  (lit'  sound  of  firearms  came  with  startling  force 
o  the  ears  of  all  on  board. 

Every  one  sprang  up. 

“Jericho!”  exclaimed  Phil;  “l  believe  there  urc  white 
acn  near  us.” 


“Bejabers,  it’s  the  report  av  guns  anyway,”  declared  Bar¬ 
ney. 

“I  done  reckon  it  am  ober  yender,”  said  Pomp,  pointing 
to  a  distant  jungle. 

“They  may  be  countrymen  of  ours  in  trouble  with  the 
natives,”  ventured  Phil.  But  Frank  shook  his  head. 

‘there  is  no  battle,”  he  declared.  “It  is  a  hunting 
party.” 

His  declaration  was  verified. 

The  next  moment  a  distant  wild  bellow  was  heard.  Out 
of  the  jungle  sprang,  or  rather  lumbered,  an  elephant  with 
mighty  tusks  of  ivory. 

He  was  pursued  by  men  on  foot  who  were  clad  as  sports¬ 
men.  They  were  white  hunters. 

They  were  using  elephant  rifles,  and  had  already  riddled 
the  huge  monster,  which  seemed  ready  to  fall. 

Frank  understood  the  character  of  the  party  at  once. 

He  knew  that  there  were  many  such  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  He  turned  to  Phil,  saying: 

“They  are  ivory  hunters.  For  the  sake  of  his  tusks  they 
will  destroy  that  fine  elephant.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN  THE  MIRE. 

“Is  that  right?”  asked  Phil. 

“No.” 

“Yet - ” 

“  How  are  they  to  procure  ivory  in  any  other  way  ?” 
“Humph!”  exelamed  Frank,  “the  natives  can  tell  you 
where  there  are  mountains  of  it  in  the  interior— where 
great  plains  are  covered  with  the  skeletons  of  the  boasts 
with  the  largest  of  tusks  in  the  best  of  condition.” 

“Then  why  do  they  not  employ  that  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  it?”  i 

“It  is  the  spirit  of  destruction  and  conquest  so  strong  in 
the  civilized  beast,”  said  Frank.  “It  is  the  same  spirit 
which  drove  the  buffalo  from  our  plains,  slaughtering  them 
ruthlessly  for  the  paltry  value  of  their  skins." 

“Then  these  ivory  hunters  arc  not  true  sportsmen.” 

“In  one  sense,  no.” 

At  this  moment  the  elephant  succumbed.  Then  the  ivorv 
hunters  had  time  to  look  around  them,  and  saw  the  car  and 
its  occupants. 

For  some  moments  they  seemed  to  regard  it, with  literal 
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amazement.  To  come  across  such  a  vehicle  in  that  part  of 
the  unexplored  world  was  indeed,  an  unusual  thing. 

Then  Frank  hailed  them. 

“  Hello !”  he  shouted. 

No  answer  came. 

“Spreckcn  sic  Deutsch?”  he  cried. 

Again  no  answer. 

Parlez  vous  Francais?” 

“Oui,  monsieur,’’  was  the  reply. 

“Where  are  you  from?”  asked  Frank  in  French. 

“From  Libreville,  French  Congo,’  was  the  reply ;  “but 
who  are  you  ?” 

“I  am  Frank  Reade,  Jr.  We  arc  American  explorers.” 

A  shout  went  up. 

“Americans!  Vive  le  America!  We  arc  glad  you  are 
not  German  or  English.” 

The  elephant  hunters  quickly  congregated  about  the  car. 

They  were  from  the  French  coast  colony  of  Libreville 
and  were  in  quest  of  ivory. 

The  Bicycle  Car  was  to  them  an  object  of  much  wonder¬ 
ment.  . 

Frank  and  Phil  conversed  with  them,  and  they  were  soon 
upon  excellent  terms. 

Captain  Le  Jardine  was  the  leader,  and  he  eved  the  car 
with  much  admiration. 

“Per  Dieu !”  he  exclaimed;  “if  we  o>  ./  had  a  machine 
like  that  what  could  we  not  do  in  hunting  ivory?  Why, 
we  would  be  sure  of  our  fortunes !” 

Then  he  advanced  a  proposition  to  Frank  to  join  him  in 
ivory  hunting,  offering  half  the  profits. 

But  of  course  the  young  inventor  politely  declined. 

“That  would  be  impossible,”  he  declared.  “1  must  go 
my  way  to  Cape  Town.  We  are  bound  to  make  the  trip 
from  tropic  to  tropic.” 

“The  deuce!”  exclaimed  the  Frenchman.  “So  that  is 
your  purpose,  eh?  What  a  wonderful  scheme!” 

“We  have  succeeded  well  thus  far.” 

“You  should  succeed  entirely,  for  the  rest  of  your  way 
will  be  found  much  easier.” 

“I  hope  so,”  said  Frank. 

Then  Frank  brought  out  some  wine  and  treated  his  new 
acquaintances. 

This  quite  won  the  hearts  of  the  Frenclimen.  They 
pledged  success  to  the  expedition  of  the  Americans  in  lib¬ 
eral  bumpers. 

frank  could  not  help  reading  them  a  lecture  upon  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  elephant. 

“Plenty  of  ivory  may  be  found  among  the  natives,”  he 
said,  “without  slaughtering  the  elephants.” 


Captain  lx1  Jardine  politely  replied: 

“That  is  true,  monsieur,  but  we  must  pay  the  natives 
very  liberally.  This  consumes  our  profits.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Frank.  “You  must  trade  sharp  with 
them.” 

“1  recognize  the  logic  of  monsieur’s  point,”  agreed  the 
captain.  “  And  it  is  just  and  fair.  But  we  are  not  the  only 
live  elephant  hunters.  If  we  do  not  hunt  for  them,  others 
will.” 

Frank  tried  to  convince  the  Frenchman  that  this  was 
poor  logic. 

But  in  vain. 

So  they  parted. 

The  French  hunters  went  back  in  the  jungle  to  pursue 
their  calling  and  the  car  went  on  its  way  southward  once 
again. 

For  a  day  or  two  there  was  a  dearth  of  incidents. 

Then  a  train  of  them  came  in  startling  order. 

Lake  Tanganyika  was  being  rapidly  left  to  the  north. 
They  were  now  crossing  a  mighty  plain. 

According  to  Frank’s  reckoning  they  must  pass  to  the 
eastward  of  Moero  Lake  and  through  a  portion  of  the 
Kassongos’  kingdom. 

These  natives  were  not  exactly  friendly  with  the  whites. 
At  least  they  could  not  be  over  well  trusted. 

So  Frank  decided  to  be  on  his  guard.  Bands  of  slave 
hunters  infested  the  region,  and  these  were  always  stirring 
up  strife  among  the  natives. 

So  preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  at  any  moment. 

The  machine  was  running  rapidly  along  in  the  verge  of 
a  sort  of  chaparral,  when  suddenly  Barney  reversed  the  en¬ 
gines. 

He  was  not  quick  enough,  however,  to  avert  a  catastrophe 
which  came  near  proving  fatal. 

Just  in  front  of  the  machine  he  had  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  a  treacherous  mire  hole. 

On  either  side  were  huge  bowlders  and  no  chance  to  turn 
out.  It  wras  necessary  to  check  speed. 

This  he  did  instantly. 

But  yet  the  brakes  did  not  hold  the  car  on  the  slipperv 
soil  and  the  forward  wheels  slid  into  the  mire. 

There  they  sank  to  the  dashboard.  A  moment  more  and 
the  whole  machine  would  have  been  engulfed. 

The  adventurers  knew  enough  of  the  character  of  these 
mire  holes  to  realize  that  they  had  escaped  a  fearful  fate 

Had  the  car  plunged  entirely  into  the  sink  it  would  never 
have  emerged  again. 

For  the  depth  of  the  sink  might  be  twenty  feef  0r  more 
There  would  be  a  summary  end  to  the  expedition. 
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The  narrowness  of  the  escape  quite  took  the  breath  of 

the  travelers.  They  were  for  a  moment  dazed. 

Oee  whiz!  cried  Phi!,  as  he  leaped  out  upon  the  solid 
ground.  “We  are  in  for  it  now." 

“I  should  say  so,"  exclaimed  Frank.  “'It  is  a  tough  out¬ 
look.” 

“Bejabers,  in  another  moment  I’d  been  into  the  plaeo 
intoirely,  bad  cess  to  it!”  cried  Barney. 

“What  shall  we* do?”  exclaimed  Phil  in  dismay. 
“Reverse  your  engines,  Barney,”  commanded  Frank,  half 
in  hope  that  the  machine  would  pull  itself  out. 

The  Celt  obeyed. 

The  engines  were  taxed  to  their  utmost.  The  running 
gear  creaked  and  groaned  and  swayed. 

But  in  vain. 

The  machine  would  not  emerge  from  the  tenacious  grip 
of  the  mire.  It  was  held  fast. 

Here  was  a  predicament. 

It  certainly  looked  serious.  But  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  was 
not  the  one  to  give  up  to  defeat. 

“She  has  got  to  come  out  of  that,”  he  said.  “There  is  a 
way  to  do  it  I  am  sure.” 

“What  may  it  be?”  asked  Phil. 

““I  cannot  answer  that  question  just  yet,"  replied  Frank. 
He  crawled  under  the  rear  part  of  the  machine  and 
studied  t4ie  situation  in  a  thorough  manner. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  a  cry  of  alarm  came  from 
Pomp. 

The  darky  had  left  the  ear  and  climbed  one  of  the  little 
eminences  near.  As  he  got  a  view  of  the  country  thus,  he 
was  giVen  a  great  start. 

He  saw  an  immense  body  of  blacks  crossing  a  distant 

river. 

Some  were  swimming  and  some  were  in  canoes. 

The  darky  was  startled. 

1  “Mah  wo’d  fo’  it,”  he  gasped,  “dey  am  cornin'  fo  to 
attack  de  Bicycle  Car;  I  reckon  Marso  Frank  bottah  know 
i  dat.” 

So  down  tlie  eminence  he  ran,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 

lungs : 

“  Hi,  hi,  Marse  Frank  !  Cum  quick !  Here  am  heaps  ob 
blacks  coming!” 

Frank  instantly  ran  up  the  eminence.  A  glance  whs 
enough.  He  saw  that  the  blacks  were  all  armed. 

“What  do  you  think?”  cried  Phil.  “Are  they  foes?” 
“No  doubt,"  replied  Frank.  “They  are  coining  to  attack 
us.” 

This  declaration,  of  course  created  a  sensation.  In  the 
position  of  the  Bicycle  Car  the  outlook  was  serious. 


But  frank  Reade,  Jr.,  never  lost  courage. 

He  gave  quick  and  decisive  orders. 

J  here  was  but  one  thing  to  do  and  that  was  to  prepare 
a  defense.  I  o  attempt  to  extricate  the  car  first  was  out  of 
the  question. 

m 

The  defenders  of  the  car  loaded  their  rifles  and  stationed 
themselves  upon  the  upper  deck. 

The  Kassongos  were-  now  within  rifle  shot.  They  came 
on  silently  and  regarded  the  ear  with  apparent  amazement. 

“They  don't  know  what  to  make  of  us,”  ventured  Phil. 

Frank  was  struck  with  one  fact.  The  Kassongos  did  not 
make  any  hostile  demonstration. 

This  to  him  seemed  odd. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  forever,  and  the 
natives  made  the  first  demonstration. 

They  advanced  slowly  nearer,  and  then  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  separated  from  his  companions  and  advanced  toward 
the  car. 

He  was  a  tall,  well-built  savage,  and  nearly  naked.  As 
lie  drew  nearer  he  held  up  the  palms  of  his  hands  in  token 
of  amity. 

v  • 

“Their  manifestations  are  friendly,”  said  Frank.  “That 

is  good  news.” 

“Look  out  for  treachery,”  advised  Phil. 

But  Frank  did  not  fear  this. 

The  black  truce-bearer  came  boldly  up  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  car.  Then  he  paused  and  shouted  some  unin¬ 
telligible  words. 

Those  Frank  was  unable  to  understand,  but  he  replied  in 
English. 

It  was  evident  at  once  that  the  black  did  not  know  this 
language.  He  shouted  again. 

This  time  Phil  said » 

“That  is  Portuguese.  I  understand  that  language.” 

“Then  talk  with  him,"  said  Frank.  “Find  out  what  he 
wants.” 

“All  right.” 

With  which  Phil  answered  the  hail  of  the  Kassongo 
truce-bearer.  It  put  a  new  face  on  matters  at  once. 

The  Kassongo  seemed  delighted  that  ho  was  understood 
by  the  stranger. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
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We  will  now  translate  the  gist,  of  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Phil  and  the  Kassongo  for  the  edification  of  the 
reader. 
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It  was  thus : 


So  the  young  inventor  hastened  to  accept  the  offer. 


“You  arc  a  Kassongo?"  Phil  asked. 

“Yes,  master,”  was  the  reply.  “ You  am  a  Portuguese?” 
“No,”  replied  Phil.  “We  are  Americans.  We  are  not 

Portuguese.” 

“Me  glad,"  replied  the  Kassongo. 

“You  are  glad?” 

“  Yes,  me  glad.” 

“They  you  dou't  like  the  Portuguese ?” 

“No,  they  heap  bad  men.  Make  our  young  men  slaves— 
neber  cum  back.  We  light  Portuguese. 

“Well,  have  no  fear,”  replied  Phil;  “we  are  not  slave- 
hilnters.  We  are  foes  to  the  slave-hunters,  and  will  help 
you  against  them.” 

The  Kassongo  was  delighted. 

“You  are  our  friend,”  he  cried  “We  are  glad.  We  will 
come  to  you.” 

The  truce-bearer  returned  to  the  others.  F-  ntly  the 
report  he  made  was  acceptable  to  them,  for  they  accepted 
it  with  loud  cheers. 

Then  they  marched  nearer  to  the  machine. 

4  Tin's  disturbed  Phil  a  little. 

“Are  you  not  afraid  to  have  them  come  so  near?”  he 
asked;  “do  you  not  fear  treachery?” 

“I  do  not  think  so,”  said  Frank.  “We  will  trust  to  luck, 
►  anyway.  Yet  we  must  keep  duly  on  our  guard.” 

The  Kassongos  came  up  freely,  throwing  down  their  wea-- 
pons  in  token  of  friendship. 

They  were  in  immense  numbers,  there  being  fully  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  them. 

The  electric  gnn  was  kept  in  readiness  to  use  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  treachery.  But  the  natives  made  no  sign  of 

that  inclination. 

They  were  indeed  very  cordial  with  the  white  travelers. 
After  some  time  spent  in  intercourse  of  a  friendly  sort 
the  chief  of  the  Kassongos  came  to  Frank  and  said: 

“White  man’s  wagon  no  run  in  mud,  eh?  What  de 
mattah?” 

“No,”  replied  Frank,  bluntly.  “We  are  badly  stuck.  I 
am  afraid  we  are  in  a  bad  scrape!” 

The  black  went  forward  and  examined  the  position  of  the 
forward  wheels  attentively. 

When  he  came  forward  his  black  face  was  shining  with 
a  bright  idea.  Frank  listened  with  interest.' 

“We  can  help  white  master  out  ob  dat,”  he  cried.  “Say 
de  wo’d,  sah,  an’  we  pull  wagon  out.” 

b  rank  saw  the  point  at  once,  and  that  the  native  was  in 
earnest.  It  was  quite  possible  for  the  blacks  to  pull  the 
wagon  out  of  the  mire. 


He  brought  some  trinkets  out  of  the  cabin.  These  he 
offered  as  gifts  if  the  natives  would  take  the  wagon  out  ol 
the  mire. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  offer  was  instantly  accepted. 

With  great  excitement  the  native  eh  ref  marshaled  his 
men.  Some  huge  ropes  made  of  the  powerful  strands  of  a 
vine  were  brought. 

These  were  attached  to  the  rear  wheels  of  the  car.  Then 
several  hundred  of  the  natives  laid  hold  of  the  rope. 

The  ear  began  to  slowly  but  steadily  emerge  from  the 
mud  hole.  With  shouts  the  natives  redoubled  their  efforts. 

“Hurrah!”  cried  Phil  Evans,  triumphantly.  “We  are 
out  of  it!” 

“Luck  sent  those  fellows  here  to  help  us,”  averred  Frank. 

The  car  was  hauled  out  safe  and  high. 

Then  the  mud  was  cleaned  from  the  wheels  and  it  was 
ready  ouee  more  to  proceed  on  its  way. 

“Begorra,  it's  mesilf  as  will  kape  an  eye  out  for  mud 
holes  afther  this,”  declared  Barney. 

The  travelers  were  anxious,  however,  to  proceed  on  their 
way.  So,  after  rewarding  the  Kassongos,  Frank  bade  them 
adieu. 

The  machine  opcc  more  bowled  nwav  on  its  southern 
course. 

Kassongo  land  was  now  left  far  behind.  They  were  get¬ 
ting  well  down  into  Southern  Africa. 

The  weather  was  abominably  hot.  The  sun  beat  down 
with  pitiless  force. 

The  travelers  were  quite  willing  to  remain  under  cover 
of  the  great  awnings,  and  a  breeze  was  made  through  the 
cars  by  means  of  automatic  fans. 

This  saved  them  much  suffering  and  also  sickness. 

For  in  Africa  every  stagnant  pool  bolds  a  fever,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  will  prostrate  one. 

Below  the  Kassongo  kingdom  they  came  to  Msiris  Land. 

Here  they  encountered  what  was  quite  smooth  traveling, 
and  reeled  off  five  or  six  hundred  miles  of  the  journey  in 
veiy  quick  time. 

One  day  Frank  came  out  on  the  platform  and  said : 

“In  another  twenty-four  hours  we  shall  reach  the  Zam¬ 
besi.” 

The  others  in  the  party  could  not  help  a  cheer. 

This  meant  that  they  were  rapidly  nearing  a  successful 
completion  of  their  trip.  It  was  a  joyful  thought. 

The  Zambesi  River  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  Africa,  and 
it  is  certainly  worth  the  exertion  they  made  to  see  it. 

The  country  beyond  the  Zambesi  is  the  Matabele  .n,i 
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Kliamas  kingdoms.  I  lien  the  region  becomes  more  thickly  damp  of  the  forest  soil,  there  was  no  stifling  heat  under  the 
settled.  forest  arches. 


The  Tropic  of  Capricorn  crosses  Africa  through  the 
Transvaal  and  the  home  of  the  Boers. 

“Hurrah  for  the  Zambesi !”  cried  Phil.  “I  hope  we  will 
soon  be  there.” 

“We  will,”  declared  Frank. 

And  the  prediction  came  true. 

In  exactly  twenty-four  hours  the  machine  was  in  the 
heart  of  a  deep  wood,  slowly  picking  its  way  along. 

Suddenly  Barney,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  heard  a  distant 
peculiar  booming  noise  like  thunder. 

“Misther  Frank,”  he  cried,  “phwativer  is  that?” 

“It  is  the  rapids  of  the  Zambesi,”  replied  Frank. 

This  answer  created  great  excitement.  The  car  now  was 
pushed  forward  more  rapidly. 

In  a  few  moments  they  came  into  a  clearing  upon  the 
banks  of  the  mighty  African  river. 

All  that  they  had  ever  heard  of  the  wonderful  Zambesi 
was  not  in  the  least  exaggerated. 

It  was  a  grand  river  in  the  heart  of  .mighty  forests.  At 
this  point  it  was  broken  into  rapids  which  descended  with 
mighty  volume  through  the  forest  arches. 

“1  never  saw  anything  so  grand,”  declared  Phil,  who  left 
tin-  car  and  wandered  along  the  bank  for  a  ways.  “It  is 
the  wildest  river  in  the  world.” 

“So  I  believe,”  agreed  Frank.  “There  is  no  other  to 
compare  with  it.” 

The  woods  were  thick  with  game. 

In  the  treetops  gamboled  troops  of  chattering  monkeys. 
In  the  copse  wore  wood  deer  and  rabbits. 

Wild  fowl  flew  at  intervals  up  the  watercourse,  seeking 
an  open  country.  All  was  wild  arid  primeval. 

“Such  the  world  must  have  been  before  the  advent  of 
man,”  declared  Phil. 

“Undoubtedly,”  said  Frank.  “'Now,  if  a  handful  of  en¬ 
terprising  Hew  Yorkers  were  dropped  down  here,  how  soon 
they  would  have  a  bridge  across  here  and  an  elevated  mil- 
way  to  the  nearest  town  !” 

‘•It  would  outrival  uny  summer  resort  I  ever  heard  of 
before.” 

Whether  it  was  the  air  from  the  river  or  the  natural 


It  was  delightfully  cool,  and  a  most  enjoyable  change 
from  the  weather  they  had  teen  having. 

But  after  due  consideration  of  all  the  beauties  and  com¬ 
forts  of  the  place  the  question  was  mooted  as  to  how  they 
were  going  to  cross  the  river. 

This  did  not  seem  easy  of  solution  by  any  means. 

The  river  at  this  point  was  fully  a  mile  broad  and  was 
broken  with  dangerous  rapids. 

To  attempt  to  cross  through  these  would  have  been  the 
height  of  folly. 

Yet  it  was  necessary  to  cross. 

Frank  studied  the  situation  for  some  while,  then  said: 

“We  must  follow  the  river  up  until  we  get  above  the 
rapids.” 

“Or  find  a  break  in  them,”  suggested  Phil. 

“Yes.” 

So  the  party  set  out  up  the  banks  of  the  mighty  river. 
For  miles  they  traveled  on  not  without  some  difficulty. 

It  was  necessary  at  times  to  literally  cut  their  way 
through  the  dense  undergrowth.  But  after  twenty  miles 
had  been  thus  laboriously  covered  there  came  a  change. 

The  woods  became  more  open  and  the  ground  level. 

The  rapids  were  less  furious,  and  suddenly  an  interval  iu 
them  was  reached. 

For  a  distance  of  a  mile  here  the  river  ran  limpid  and 
smooth  from  shore  to  shore. 

This  was  certainly  the  place  to  cross,  so  Frank  called  a 
halt.  Preparations  were  made  for  launching. 

But  for  fear  that  the  undertow  might  be  too  strong,  or 
dreading  a  powerful  current,  Frank  adopted  a  precaution¬ 
ary  measure. 


He  sent  Barney  and  Pomp  across  first,  in  the  canoe  with  u 
cable.  This  was  attached  to  the  head  of  the  car. 

Then  the  ear  was  run  out  into  the  stream.  It  drifted  out 
into  the  current. 

The  cable  proved  a  wise  precaution,  for  without  it  to 
steady  the  ear  it  would  have  gone  over  the  head  of  the 
rapids. 

This  would  have  ended  the  great  expedition  instanter. 
But  the  cable  bold  and  the  catastrophe  was  averted. 

In  due  time  the  ear  safely  reached  the  other  shore.  m 
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It  ran  out  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Zambesi.  I  he 


last  great  obstacle  had  been  safely  overcome. 

Leaving  the  Zambesi,  for  one  hundred  miles  the  machine 
traveled  through  the  densest  of  woods. 

Then  when  it  emerged  it  was  into  a  country  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  high  grasses. 

Through  this  the  car  had  literally  to  mow  a  path. 

It  was  a  region  totally  unlike  any  they  had  encountered 
thus  far.  The  grass  was  full  of  deadly  serpents  and  rep¬ 
tiles  of  an  unknown  species. 

Thev  were  crushed  in  great  quantities  beneath  the  wheels, 
or  cut  to  pieces  by  the  revolving  blades  on  the  hubs  of  the 
wheels. 

By  some  strange  chance  Frank  thus  came  near  losing  his 

life. 

He  was  only  saved  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WHICH  IS  THE  END. 

Frank  was  sitting  at  his  table  in  the  main  room  of  the 
car.  A  window  at  his  right  was  open. 

It  was  protected  by  an  awning  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Suddenly,  as  the  car  was  resistlessly  cutting  its  way 
»  through  the  deep  grasses  an  object  came  flying  through  the 

•  window. 

It  struck  fair  upon  the  table,  and  in  a  moment  was  wound 
around  Frank's  arm. 

It  was  a  monster  puff  adder  of  the  most  deadly  species. 
The  wheel  had  picked  it  up  and  flung  it  into  the  cabin. 

The  reptile  had  instantly  swung  its  body  around  Frank's 
arm  and  reared  its  head  to  strike. 

* 

The  incident  being  so  swift  and  unexpected  was  really 
sufficiently  thrilling  to  have  dazed  one. 

An  ordinary  man  would  have  been  incapable  of  action. 
But  Frank  saw  his  chance  and  retained  his  wits  long 

enough  to  make  action. 

He  saw  that  there  was  but  an  instant  in  which  to  act. 
It  was,  however,  time  enough  for  him. 

He  acted. 


hand  around  the  nock. 

He  was  just  in  the  right  place,  too.  Had  it  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  he  must  necessarily  have  been  bitten. 

Then  he  struck  the  reptile’s  head  against  the  window 
frame,  breaking  its  neck.  The  danger  was  over 

He  had  saved  his  life  by  the  rarest  of  presence  of  mind 
and  the  keenest  of  action. 

Phil  Evans,  seated  at  another  table,  had  seen  the  whole 
affair. 

/ 

He  had  been  spellbound  at  first  with  awful  horror.  11c 
was  unable  to  act  in  Frank’s  favor. 

Even  had  he  the  presence  of  mind,  there  would  not  have 
been  time,  for  the  incident  was  so  quickly  over. 

But  it  had  been  a  close  call  for  Frank. 

“Bp  Jupiter,  Frank  1”  cried  Phil,  mopping  the  cold  sweat 
from  his  brow.  “I  feared  for  you  then.” 

Frank  was  able  to  laugh. 

“It  was  a  close  call,”  lip  admitted.  “Those  creatures  are 
a  bad  lot.” 

It  was  late  in  another  day  before 'the  machine  came  out 
of  the  Sea  of  Grass,  as  the  travelers  ealled  it. 

All  were  glad  of  it,  for  never  before  in  their  lives  had 
they  encountered  such  a  number  of  deadly  reptiles. 

The  next  tract  they  came  to  was  in  charming  variance 
with  this.  It  was  a  level  green  plain  of  a  peculiar  velvety 
sward. 

Over  this  the  machine  rolled  swiftly.  Frank  took  his 
bearings  at  high  noon  and  declared : 

“We  are  on  the  20th  degree  of  south  latitude.  In  two 
days  we  should  strike  the  Limpapo  River  and  follow  its 
course  through  Transvaal  to  the  line  of  the  tropic.” 

“And  then - ”  began  Phil. 

“Then  for  Pretoria  and  Port  Natal.”  . 

“Ah,  but  the  steamer  will  be  at  Cape  Town.” 

“That  is  all  right,”  said  Frank;  “there  are  coast  roads 
from  Natal  to  Cape  Town.  If  we  took  a  direct  line  we 
would  have  to  climb  some  very  high  mountains.” 

“Good  !”  cried  Phil.  “After  we  have  reached  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  our  great  object  is  accomplished  anyway.” 

“Yes.” 

The  spirits  of  all  were  now  extremely  high. 
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Pomp  shuffled  a  clog  and  Barney  threw  flip-flaps  on  the 


platform. 

Bllt  Blt‘re  "eiu  yet  exciting  incidents  in  store. 

The  machine  was  making  good  headway  to  the  Limpapo 
River,  when  suddenly  in  passing  through  a  jungle  an  im¬ 
mense  object  appeared  so  suddenly  in  front  of  the  ear  that 
Barney  had  hardly  time  to  change  its  course. 

It  was  an  enormous  wild  elephant,  a  literal  Jumbo.  It 
was  on  a  rampage  also. 

It.  must  have  seen  the  ear  coming  and  premeditated  an 
attack,  for  it  was  square  in  the  path. 

As  Barney  swung  the  head  of  the  car  around  the  elephant 
let  out  a  mad  bellow  of  rage. 

1  hen  it  blew  a  gust  of  water  from  its  trunk  through  the 
cabin  window  and  made  a  savage  blow  at  the  machine. 

The  water  literally  deluged  Pomp,  who  sprang  up  with 
a  cry  of  disgust. 

“Hi,  hi!  Wha’  yo’  do  dat  fo',  I'ish?”  he  yelled.  “I 
break  _yo’  head  fo’  dat !” 

Then  he  saw  that  the  Celt  wits  really  innocent  of  the 
injury,  and  that  a  monster  elephant  was  responsible  in¬ 
stead. 

When  the  elephant  made  a  blow  at  the  machine  he  struck 
the  platform  and  cleaned  a  section  of  the  railing  away  as 
neatly  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  an  ax. 

Frank  and  Phil  sprang  for  their  rifles. 

They  knew  the  danger. 

They  knew  that  the  monster  could  literally  crush  the 
machine  if  it  took  a  notion  or  could  overtake  it. 

This  latter  move  would  seem  easy  enough,  for  the  car 
could  not  travel  with  very  great  speed  in  the  jungle.  It 
was  a  thrilling  moment. 

“Look  out  for  him,  Barney,’’  shouted  Frank.  “Dodge 
him !” 

Barney’s  intentions  were  good. 

But  the  elephant  was  marvelously  quick  for  so  clumsy 
a  creature.  Ho  came  after  the  car  like  a  tornado. 

In  the  jungle  the  elephant  is  a  bad  beast  to  trifle  with. 

Its  weight  and  size  enables  it  to  travel  faster  and  easier 
than  most  any  other  animal,  even  a  horse. 

It  made  another  terrific  blow  at  the  ear,  and  this  time 
a  section  of  the  rear  platform  roof  was  crushed. 

And  then  Frank  and  Phil  opened  lire. 


It  was  at  close  range. 

Crack !  Crack ! 

Iheir  rifles  spoke  sharply.  They  were  weapons  of  the 
latest  approved  pattern  and  carried  a  shell. 

Again  and  again  they  fired  at  the  elephant  at  very  close 
range:  but  yet  the  monster  seemed  invulnerable. 

Once  more  it  dealt  the  car  a  blow. 

Crash !  * 

Two  of  the  windows  were  smashed  in.  It,  was  a  critical 
outlook.  The  travelers  felt  this. 

“My  soul!”  gasped  Phil.  “He  will  certainly  demolish 
us.  What  shall  we  do,  Frank?” 

But  the  young  inventor  had  no  time  to  reply.  A  deadly 
resolution  carried  him  to  the  roof  of  the  car. 

He  instantly  brought  the  dynamite  gun  about,  ami  in 
such  a  position  as  to  cover  the  elephant. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  aim  was  quick  but 
none  the  less  sure.  Then  Frank  pressed  the  valve. 

Tbe  shell  struck  the  animal  full  i|j  the  breast.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  most  fearful  to  witness. 

A  fearful  cavity  was  Wowe  in  the  body  of  the  monster. 
In  fact,  its  whole  huge  frame  was  literally  rent  to  pieces. 

The  elephant  sank,  a  quivering,  inert  mass,  upon  the 
jungle  sward.  The  Bicycle  Car  was  saved. 

The  travelers  were  glad  enough  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
as  luckily  as  they  had,  though  the  ear  was  somewhat  dam¬ 
aged. 

“On  my  word  !“  cried  Phil;  “  1  thought  one  moment  that 
we  were  done  for.” 

“Bejabers,  I’d  about  med  up  me  moind  to  walk  the  rist  av 
the  way  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,”  averred  Barney. 

“Golly,  dcre  wouldn'  hall  been  much  fun  in  dat,”  said 
Pomp. 

“Indeed,  you  are  right,  my  boy,”  cried  Phil;  “we  don't 
think  much  of  the  miles  while  aboard  the  oar.  But  if  we 
bad  to  walk  them  they  would  seem  enormous.” 

“The  journey  could  novor  he  made  afoot,”  declared 
Frank,  “there  are  too  many  perils  to  encounter  in  jungle 
and  forest.” 

Nobody  disputed  this. 

The  jungle  was  finally  left  without  a  particle  of  regret. 
Tbe  ear  was  now  rapidly  approaching  the  Liiupapo  Hirer,  j 
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The  next  morning  its  waters  were  seen,  not  ten  miles 

away. 

This  river  differed  totally  from  the  Zambesi. 

The  latter  abounded  in  falls  and  rapids,  but  the  Lim- 
papo  ran  through  low  marshes  and  level  plains. 

It.  was  dotted  with  islands,  and  was  a  sluggish,  slow  mov¬ 
ing  stream.  But  for  this  reason  it  would  be  all  the  easier  to 
ford. 

The  machine,  however,  had  not  to  ford  it  yet. 

It  ran  northward  at  this  point.  Frank’s  plan  was  to  fol¬ 
low  it  up  until  near  the  Transvaal  line.  Then  he  would 
strike  across  the  Tropic  and  make  for  Port  Natal. 

This  was  all  very  good  planning.  But  it  oftens  happens 
that 

“The  best  laid  plans 
O’  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee.” 

And  so  it  was  with  our  African  travelers.  The  next  day 
at  noon  they  crossed  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  great  feat  was  accomplished.  They  had  done  what 
probably  no  other  traveler  had  ever  done  before. 

That  was,  cross  Africa,  North  to  South,  Tropic  to  Tropic. 
It  was  an  enormous  undertaking. 

It  will  probably  be  mnily  years  before  the  feat  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  again.  When  it  is,  it  must  be  with  iron  rails, 
for  the  like  of  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Bicycle  Car  will  probably 
never  be  constructed  again  in  this  century. 

Exactly  upon  the  line  of  the  Tropic  the  party  held  a  cele¬ 
bration.  A  fine  dinner  was  served  by  Pomp,  and  toasts  were 
proposed  by  Frank  and  Phil  and  cheered  by  Barney  and 
Pomp. 

Thus  ended  the  great  trip  of  the  Bicycle  Car,  from  Tropic 
to  Tropic. 

Two  days  later,  the  Bicycle  Car  was  speeding  through  the 
Transvaal  or  the  land  of  the  Boers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sav  that  the  ear  created  a  sensa¬ 
tion  among  the  sturdy  German  settlers. 

They  thronged  in  great  numbers  to  see  it,  anil  at  every 
kraal  or  settlement  the  travelers  were  given  an  ovation. 

And  thus  they  made  their  way  through  a  most  wonderful 
region  to  Pretoria,  the  Transvaal  capital.  Here  for  the  first 
time  they  came  across  their  own  countrymen. 
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South  Africa,  and  the  reception  they  gave  the  travelers  was 
a  most  warm  one. 

After  leaving  Pretoria  the  travelers  went  on  over  fairly 
good  roads  to  the  Orunge  Free  State. 

Thence  the  trip  continued  to  Port  Natal,  where  they  ar¬ 
rived  safe  and  sound  one  Sunday  morning. 

From  here  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  telegraph  to 
Capo  Town,  and  to  Captain  Wilds  of  the  Star.  Frank  got 
ii n  answer,  assuring  him  that  the  captain  was  there  waiting 
for  him. 

It  was  now  that  the  spirits  of  the  travelers  were  at  their 
highest. 

They  had  accomplished  n  mighty  feat  in  a  skillful  and 
wonderful  manner. 

“What  of  fevers  and  wild  beasts  and  deadly  reptiles 
now?”  cried  Frank.  “They  surely  have  no  fear-  for  us.” 

“You  are  right!”  cried  Phil,  “and  yet,  on  tin*  whole — ” 

“What?” 

“I  would  not  care  to  lake  the  (rip  over  again,  would 
you?” 

.  “Yes,  if  I  could  do  it  unattended  with  the  same  anxiety,” 
replied  Frank.  “This  is  not  iny  last  exploring  trip  into 
Africa.” 

“1  hope  you  will  let  me  know  when  you  take  your  next 
one.” 

/ 

“Of  course  1  will.” 

“Whurroo!"  cried  Barney,  standing  on  his  head.  “It 
will  be  foine  to  get  back  to  ould  Readestown  once  again.” 

“GflUy  I  1  done  fink  yo’  had  bettah  get  back  dar  an’  pay 
yo'  bills  dat  yo’  lef '  behind,”  cried  Pomp  mischievously. 

“Begorra,  1  never  left  as  many  as  yes  did!”  roared  the 
Celt. 

“Huh!  I  ncber  owed  a  man  a  cent  in  mail  life!”  de- 
* 

clared  Pomp,  soberly. 

“There’s  wan  thing  I  owe  vez,”  cried  Barney,  rolling  up 
his  sleeves.  “An’  av  yes  will  wait  o  moment  I’ll  pay  vez.” 

But  Pomp  did  not  wait,  but  slipped  into  the  galley. 

The  Bicycle  Car  now  went  on  to  Port  Elizabeth  and  from 
thence  ran  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Town. 

Captain  Wilds  was  in  the  harbor  with  the  Star  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  travelers  joyously. 

“I’m  mighty  glad  ye  got  back,  shipmates.”  he  declared. 
^^va^feeriWe^ln^^^miall^a,  -  am- . '  ’ 


FROM  TROPIC  TO  TROPIC. 


“And  so  we  did,” 
just  the  same.” 


declared  I  rank,  “but  we  got  through 


“And  ye’re  all  ready  to  go  aboard?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’ll  send  a  lighter  to  the  quay  for  the  machine.” 

A  lighter  took  the  car  packed  in  sections  to  the  steamer. 


“Come  out  to  Readestown  often,  Phil,”  said  Frank. 
“Thank  you,”  replied  Phil.  “I  will  do  so.  Good-bye." 
“Good-bye!” 

And  right  here,  dear  reader,  we  reach  the  end  of  our 
story. 


THE  END. 


I  hen  after  a  couple  of  days  sight  seeing  in  the  town  the 
start  for  home  was  made. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  homeward  voyage.  It  is 
enough  that  New  Nork  was  finally  reached  in  safety. 

Ihen  the  Bicycle  Car  was  shipped  for  Readestown. 
Frank,  with  Barney  and  Pomp,  went  thither. 

But  Phil  Evans  remained  in  New  York  where  his  home 
was.  He  shook  hands  warmly  in  adieu  with  his  compan¬ 
ions. 
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man.  By  Pawnee  Bill. 

273  The  Haunted  House  on  the  Harlem;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Miss¬ 

ing  Man.  By  Howard  Austin. 

274  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Plunger;  or,  The  Harpoon  Hunters 

of  the  Arctic.  By  "Noname.” 

27  5  Claim  33;  or.  The  Boys  of  the.  Mountain.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

27  6  The  Road  to  Ruin;  or.  The  Snares  and  Temptations  of  New  York.  By 
Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

27  7  A  Spy  at  16;  or.  Fighting  for  Washington  and  Liberty.  By  Gen'l  Jas. 
A.  Gordon. 

27  8  Jack  Wright’s  Flying  Torpedo;  or,  The  Black  Demons  of  Dismal 
Swamp.  Bv  “Noname." 
igh  Ladder  Harry,  The  Y 
the  Top.  By  Ex.  Fire-Chief  Warden. 

28  0  lOOChests  of  Gold;  or.  The  Aztecs'  Buried  Secret.  By  Richard  It. 
Montgomery. 

Maflo; 


27  9  High  Ladder  Harry,  The  Young  Fireman  of  Freeport;  or.  Always  at 
....  ^ 


28  1  Pat  Malloy;  or.  An  Irish  Boy's  Pluck  and  Luck.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

282  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Sea  Ghost;  or,  A  Strange  Under  Water 

Journey.  By  "Noname.” 

283  Sixty  Mile  Sam;  or.  Bound  to  he  on  Time.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

2  8  4  83  Degrees  North  Latitude;  or.  The  Handwriting  in  the  Icehurg.  By 
Howard  Austin. 

28  5  Joe.  The  Actor’s  Hoy;  or,  Famous  at  Fourteen.  By  N.  S.  Wood  (the 
Young  Amoricap  Actor.) 

28  6  Dead  for  5  Years;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Madhouse.  By  Allyn  Draper. 
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HE  UBEBTT  BOVS  OF  76. 

A  Weekly  Magazine  containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 

By  HARRY  MOORE. 


Those  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band  of  American 
youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  helping  along  the  gallant  cause  of  Independence. 
Every  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter 
bound  in  a  beautiful  colored  cover. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

73  The  Liberty  Boys  as  Sleuth-Hounds:  or,  Trailing  Benedict  Ar¬ 

nold. 

74  The  Liberty  Boys  "Swoop”  ;  or.  Scattering  the  Redcoats  Like 

Chaff. 

75  The  Liberty  Boys’  "Hot  Time”  ;  or,  Lively  Work  in  Old  Virginia. 

76  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring  Scheme;  or,  Their  Plot  to  Capture  the 

King's  Son. 

77  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bold  Move :  or,  Into  the  Enemy's  Country. 

73  The  Liberty  Boys’  Beacon  Light  ;  or,  The  Signal  on  the  Mountain. 

79  The  Liberty  Boys'  Honor ;  or.  The  Promise  That  Was  Kept. 

80  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Ten  Strike”  ;  or,  Bowling  the  British  Over. 

81  The  Liberty  Boys'  Gratitude,  and  How  they  Showed  It. 

82  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Georgia  Giant ;  or,  A  Hard  Man  to 

Handle. 

83  The  Liberty  Boys’  Dead  Line ;  or,  “Cross  it  if  You  Dare !” 

84  The  Liberty  Boys  “Hoo-Dooed"  ;  or.  Trouble  at  Every  Turn. 

85  The  Liberty  Boys'  Leap  for  Life :  or,  The  Light  that  Led  Them. 

86  The  Liberty  Boys’  Indian  Friend ;  or,  The  Redskin  who  Fought  for 

Independence. 

87  The  Liberty  Boys  "Going  it  Blind"  ;  or;  Taking  Big  Chances. 

88  The  Liberty  Boys'  Black  Band  ;  or,  Bumping  the  British  Hard.  • 

89  The  Liberty  Boys’  "Hurry  Call”  ;  -or,  A  Wild  Dash  to  Save  a 

Friend. 

90  The  Liberty  Boys'  Guardian  Angel ;  or,  The  Beautiful  Maid  of  the 

Mountain. 

01  The  Liberty  Boys’  Brave  Stand ;  or,  Set  Back  but  Not  Defeated. 

92  The  Liberty  Boys  “Treed"  :  or.  Warm  Work  in  the  Tall  Timber. 

93  The  Liberty  Boys'  Dare  ;  or,  Backing  the  British  Down. 

94  The  Liberty  Boys'  Best  Blows ;  or,  Beating  the  British  at  Benning¬ 

ton. 

95  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  Jersey ;  or,  Boxing  the  Ears  of  the  Brit¬ 

ish  Lion. 

96  The  Liberty  Boys'  Daring:  or.  Not  Afraid  of  Anything. 

97  The  Liberty  Boys'  Long  March  ;  or,  The  Move  that  Puzzled  the 

British. 

98  The  Liberty  Boys'  Bold  Front ;  or,  Hot  Times  on  Harlem  Heights. 

99  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  York ;  or,  Helping  to  Hold  the  Great 

City. 

100  The  Liberty  Boys'  Big  Risk;  or,  Ready  to  Take  Chances. 

101  The  Liberty  Boys'  Drag-Net;  or.  Hauling  the  Redcoats  In. 

102  The  Liberty  Boys'  Lightning  Work  :  or,  Too  Fast  for  the  British. 

103  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lucky  Blunder ;  or,  The  Mistake  that  Helped 

Them. 

104  The  Liberty  Boys'  Shrewd  Trick  :  or,  Springing  a  Big  Surprise. 

105  The  Liberty  Boys'  Cunning;  or,  Outwitting  the  Enemy. 

106  The  Liberty  Boys’  "Big  Hit”  ;  or,  Knocking  the  Redcoats  Out. 

107  The  Liberty  Boys  “Wild  Irishman" ;  or,  A  Lively  Lad  from 

Dublin. 

108  The  Liberty  Boys’  Surprise;  or,  Not  Just  What  They  Were  Look¬ 

ing  For. 

109  The  Liberty  Boys’  Treasure :  or,  A  Lucky  Find. 

110  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Trouble;  or,  A  Bad  Run  of  Luck. 


}}\  The  HhE*?  r^8’  £ubl'lee  or-  A  Great  Day  for  the  Great  Cause 
Soys  Cornered;  or,  ’{Which  Way  Shall  We  Turn?" 


113  The^  Liberty  Boys  at  Vailey  Forge-;  or,  Enduring  Terrible1 Hard¬ 


ly  Huerty  Bov®  Missing;  or,  Lost  in  the  Swamps. 

£be  liberty  Boys  Wager,  And  How  They  Won  It. 

H5erP’  Boys  Deceived ;  or,  Tricked  but  Not  Beaten, 
iie  ThC  f'iherH  Boys  and  the  Dwarf;  or,  A  Dangerous  Enemy. 

goys,  Dead-Shots;  or,  The  Deadly  Twelve.  ' 

Ho  ¥uert.y  B®ys  .League;  or,  The  Country  Boys  Who  Helped. 
120  Ihe  Liberty  Boys  Neatest  Trick;  or,  How  the  Redcoats  wet 
Fooled. 


121  The  Liberty  Boys  Stranded ;  or,  Afoot  in  the  Enemv’s  Country. 

1  77  Tno  l  innrtv  Hnpo  In  4-  Vi  n  tin^dio  t  t—  - 1 ..  tt- i  *  .  *•  .. 


122  ThCauieerty  B°ya  lU  th£‘  Saddle:  or>  Lively  Work  for  Liberty’! 


123  The  Liberty  Boys'  Bonanza ;  or,  Taking  Toll  from  the  Tories. 

124  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Saratoga ;  or,  The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
12  5  Ihe  Liberty  Boys  and  “Old  Put,";  or  The  Escape  at  Horseneck. 

126  The  Liberty  Boys  Bugle  Call ;  or.  The  Plot  to  Poison  Washington. 

127  The  Liberty  Boys  and  "Queen  Esther"  ;  or,  The  Wyoming  Valley 


Massacre. 


128  £he  Liberty  Boys'  Horse  Guard ;  or,  On  the  High  Hills  of  Santee. 

129  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Aaron  Burr ;  or,  Battling  for  Independ- 


130  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  “Swamp  Fox" :  or.  Helping  Marion. 

131  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Ethan  Allen  :  or.  Old  and  Young  Veterans. 

132  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  King's  Spy ;  or,  Diamond  Cut  Dia¬ 

mond. 

133  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bayonet  Charge;  or,  The  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

134  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Paul  Jones ;  or,  The  Martyrs  of  the  Prison 

Ships. 

135  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Bowling  Green ;  or,  Smashing  the  King's 

Statue. 

136  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Nathan  Hale ;  or,  The  Brave  Patriot  Spy. 

137  The  Liberty  Boys’  "Minute  Men" ;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Cow 

Pens. 

138  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Traitor ;  or,  How  They  Handled  Him. 

139  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Yellow  Creek  ;  or.  Routing  the  Redcoats. 

140  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Greene;  or,  Chasing  Cornwallis. 

141  The  Liberty  Boys  In  Richmond;  or.  Fighting  Traitor  Arnold 

142  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Terrible  Tory ;  or.  Beating  a  Bad 

Man. 

143  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sword-Fight ;  or.  Winning  with  the  Enemy's 

Weapons. 

144  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Georgia:  or.  Lively  Times  Down  South. 

145  The  Liberty  Boys’  Greatest  Triumph  ;  or.  The  March  to  Victory. 

146  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Quaker  Spy;  or,  Two  of  a  Kind. 

147  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Florida;  or,  Fighting  Prevost's  Army. 

148  The  Liberty  Boys'  Last  Chance ;  or,  Making  the  Best  of  It. 

14  9  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sharpshooters;  or.  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

15  0  Tho  Liberty  Boys  on  Guard;  or,  Watching  the  Enemy. 

15  1  The  Liberty  Boys  Strange  Guide;  or.  The  Mysterious  Maiden. 

15  2  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Mountains;  or,  Among  Rough  People. 
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.  the  stage 

No  41.  THE  BOYS  OE  NEW  YORK  END  MENS 

*No*am«teur  miustreis  Is  complete  without 

hiN ■  :VTi,,‘xUK,Uo V S°oV  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAK KR^- 
tontaiuing  a  varied  assortment 
tod  Irish  Also  eml  men’s  jokei 
pent  and  amateur  shows 

’””'S  G.-  u  1 1  —  ~ --- —  —  ,  - . 

i\n  JOKE  BOOK.  Something  new  ami  very  instructive.  Every 
ooy  should  obtain  this  hook,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
rai-izing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 


of  stumi)  speeche.  .  Negro.  Outch 
i.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuso- 

No  45.  I'llE  BOY*s' OE  NEW  YORK  MINSTREE_ <JEI HE 


MOW  T<>  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.  Containing  foot. 

. .....  at  ions,  giving  tlm  dilTerenI  position*  requisite  t»  beeomr 

MEN’S  JOKE  |  |  KI„.„kl.r,  .-cutler  ami  elocutionist.  Also  rorihunmit  gems  froa. 

tea  used  h.v  the  -  (l|js  ,ht.  ,,OI,u|,ir  authors  of  prose  uml  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mot-. 

simple  ami  concise  manner  tiosslbie.  .  ,  „  A. 

No  4ti  HOW  TO  DEBATE.  Diving  rules  /or  conducting  dv 
outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  baa* 
for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  KEIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  art 


bates, 

sources 


[NO.  d.  11UU  i'1  ri.iiii.  <  .Hi.-'  -  » 

fullv  explained  by  Ibis  little  book.  Resides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fail,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  lint  I  Iirtntlon,  it  ton 

ramriiig  an  ............ - .---  .  mins  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  vrhn  n  ia 

’  No.  h.  MURDOCH'S  JOKES  -This  is  one  of  the  most  or.g.nal  ih|(>n.s|i|1K  t0  everybody,  both  - 

'oke  hooks  ever  published,  ami  it  is  brimful  of  wit  nud  bum  >r.  I  w;,|,oul 

minains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of  No  ,  HOW  TO  DANCE 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist  ami  prawn  |  little  book  just  issued  by  Era 


'.he  day  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 

ibtain  a  copy  immediately.  .  . 

No  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  bow  to  make  up  fur  various  characters  on  the 
tage  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  I  romptor, 
Scene-  Artist  ami  Propertv  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  80  Gl  s  Wll  1 .1 A M S'  JOKE  ItttOK.-  Containing  Hie  bu¬ 
st  jokes  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
-ver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
florae  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

s  .  now  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
all  instructions  fbr  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
i;  country  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
Sowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished 

No.  30.  IIOW  TO  COOK.— One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
>n  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
Ssh.  game  ami  oysters:  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

rooks. 

No.  3  V.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
tverybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
jink-  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
icriut ion  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
ust  rations. 

No.  64.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. — Con- 
aining  full  directions  for.  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
toil-,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
3v  R.  A.  It.  Bennett.  Fullv  illustrated 

No.  07.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
•  rge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  now  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  By  Harry 
'Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
#ery  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
it  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
nnney  than  any  hook  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
sook,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominees,  etc. 

No  30  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CON UNDRFMS.— Containing  all 
:be  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  plaving  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Fortv-five.  Rounee,  Pedro  Sanebo,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours  ami  mauy  oflicr  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  00.  IIOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
tr"d  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A 
Jomplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT:  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
nil  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

v-  no  t  hen*  s  happiness  in  it. 

H  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  eti- 

-  •  r, rvam  *00(  society  and  t lie  easiest  and  most,  approved  methods 

an  h.'“k,nV°  e?°‘  a,,va,1,age  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church 

,0  lc  tne  urawing-room. 

..  O,  declamation. 

Cor.tlininl°,'vV  T0  RKriTK  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
Ilalert  Fren.-h pop" la r  selections  in  use.  comprising  Dun-Ii 
"n,  h  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 


old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 

s  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
rank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  I  lie”  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  partiea, 
bow  (o  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

'  'n'o.S 5.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  lov«, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etlquett* 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen 
orally  known.  ....  ,  .. 

No.  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  In  tbs 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  tb« 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  iht 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  woric. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  bow  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  aa-J 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
aud  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  an.) 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  IIOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS.- — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. — Including  hint 
on  bow  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  vaJo 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mountlnf. 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS— Giving  coa 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keepioj 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets:  also  giving  fo. 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twent.- 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  th®  SCy» 
ever  published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  Is 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mai hematics,  chemistry,  ant’ 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  balloon: 
This  book  cannot  he  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  handbook  te- 
making,  all  kinds  of  candv,  ice  cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.  etc 

No.  If*.  FRANK  TOFSEY’S  FMTED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES.  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GLIDE— Giving  th* 
official  distances  on  all  l lie  railroads  of  the  United  State*  an« 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hact® 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  wot 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  In  tn-; 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  tc  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS— Coe 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangir.;- 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  ;i8.  IIOM  TO  RE  A  DETECTIVE.- — By  Old  King  Brad > 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  be  lays  down  some  valuab's 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventur* 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER— Contaia 
mg  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  bow  to  work  it 
also  bow  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  oth*t’ 
1  ranspnrencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W  D#  V- 
Abnev. 

No.  02.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 

ADI.  I. — Containing  full  explanations  bow  to  gain  admittance 
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course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties.  Staff  of*  Officer*'  “port 
Guard,  Police  ^Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shoaii 
-  ’  '  ‘  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  autb«r, 


know  to  be  a  Cadet, 
of  "How  to  Become 


a  Naval  Cadet.” 


No  03.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.-Complete  la 

structions  of  how  to  pain  admission  to  the  Annapolis 
Academy  Also  containing  (ho  course  of  instruction.  d.-scriDtW 
of  "rounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everythin*  J  iW 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  (Juited  States  Naw  rw? 
pded  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens.  author  of  “Uow  to  6ecomt 


West  Point  Military  Cadet 

I* RICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Nddress  PRANK  TOUSEY.  Publisher,  24  Union  Square.  New  York 


Frank  Reyde  Weekly  Magazine. 

Containing  Stories  of  Adventures  on  Land,  Sea,  and  in  the  Air. 

rt  BY  “KTOKTAMEJ.” 

EACH  NUMBER  IN  A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUMINATED  COVER 

A  32-PAGE  BOOK  FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 

TOd"pomDr'”' Th.  k°iT-  Fm”ku,Br?'  Jr’  *he  SreatCSt  “  ,e"tor  °f  thc  aSc"  al,d  his  l"'°  fun-loving  chums,  Barney 
”,  °  P-  .  V,  ,  '  P“bIlshcd  in  “>«  uom.m  a  true  account  „t  thc  wonderful  and  exciting 

veil  arcs  o  e  famous  inventor,  with  his  marvellous  flying  machines,  electrical  overland  engines,  and  his  extra-8 
ordinary  submarine  boats.  Each  number  is  a  rare  treat.  Tell  your  newsdealer  to  get  you  a  copy 


LATEST  ISSUES. 

“  Fra^llane'  Rebela.nd  H’S  T°rpedo  Boat :  or'  At  War  With  the 

12  FighUng^the  Slave  Hunters:  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr..  In  Central 

13  Fr0wlth0nHlst0Late3t:  Z'r  Tr'P  °f  Fraak  Raada' 

14  Frajourney^ Through1*^ fHea  °f  the  ^  pr’  A 

15  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  Ills  Electric  Turret;  or.  Lost  in  the  Land 

16  Ground"  the  WorltMn  [he  Sky8'116  °f  thC  C,0Uds :  or'  Chased 

17  ID  ineaGseuabtmarl}nePB0oa:t.0r'  Frtmk  ReBde'  Jr'S  Stlan^  Adventures 

18  ChaCaptfver°SS  the  Sahara  1  or’  Frank  ReMe'  3r-  After  a  Bedouin's 

19  Sil ■•Thunderbolt1”6  Clouds :  or’  Frank  Re«de,  Jr.'s  Air-Ship  the 

20  Around^the^Worm  Under  Water;  or,  The  Wonderful  Cruise  of  a 

21  The  Mystic  Brand  ;  or  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  and  His  Overland  Stage 
Frank  Re*3.e'  Jr-  s  Electric  Air  Racer;  or,  Around  the  Globe  in 

inirty  Days. 

23  The  Sunken  Pirate ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  Search  of  a  Treasure 

at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

24  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Magnetic  Gun  Carriage;  or.  Working  for  the 

U.  o.  Mail. 

25  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Ice  Ship;  or.  Driven  Adrift 

in  the  I*  rozen  Sky. 

26  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Electric  Sea  Engine;  or,  Hunting  for  a  Sunken 

Diamond  Mine. 

27  The  Black  Range;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Among  the  Cowboys  with 

His  Electric  Caravan. 

28  Over  the  Andes  with  Frank  Reade,  Jr„  in  His  New  Air-ShiD  •  or 

Wild  Adventures  in  Peru.  *  ’ 

2!>  Frank  Reade,  Jr..  Exploring  a  Submarine  Mountain;  or.  Lost  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

30  Adrift  in  Africa;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Among  the  Ivory  Hunters 

with  His  New  Electric  Wagon. 

31  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Search  for  a  Lost  Man  in  Ills  Latest  Air 

Wonder. 

32  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  Search  for  the  Sea  Serpent;  or,  Six  Thousand 

Miles  Under  the  Sea. 

33  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  I'rairie  Whirlwind ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  thc 

Hidden  Canyon. 


34  Around  the  Horizon  for  Ten  Thousand  Miles-  or  Frank 

Jr.'s  Most  Wonderful  Trip.  '  ’  1  rank  Reade> 

35  Lost  ^in  the  .Atlantic  Valley  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  his  Won- 

36  Frank  'R|ade^  Jr.'s  Desert  Explorer ;  or,  The  Underground  City 

37  LostMn  ^ ! g 1  he  Moon  :  or'  Frank  Raa<le,  Jr.'s  Great 

38  Under  the  Amazon  for  a  Thousand  Miles 

31)  Frank  of  the  Prairie  ;  or,  Fighting  the  Apaches 

40  ThethGh"Flash  "  C°met ;  °r'  FraDk  ReSde'  Jr  ’s  AerlaI  Trip  wltb 

41  ACte°r  *  the  Frozen  Sea :  or’  Frank  Reade  Jr.'s  Electric  Snow  Cut- 

42  Frank  Reade  Jr.'s  Electric  Buckboard  ;  or,  Thrilling  Adventures  in 

North  Australia. 

43  Around  Hie  A.rcUc. Circle ;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.'s  Famous  Flight 

44  Frank  Reade  JrJs  Search  for  the  Silver  Whale;  or.  Under  the 

Ocean  in  the  Electric  "Dolphin."  * 

4i>  Fr(jakgReade'  Jr"  and  Hls  Electric  Car;  or,  Outwitting  a  Desperate 

40  T°p]tig|lt:End  of  the  Eartk  :  or'  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Great  Mid-Air 

II  Mil'  Alissin^  Island  :  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.'s  Voyage  Under  the  Sea 
48  1  1gakaIJ[|ade'  Jr"  n  Central  India;  or,  the  Search  for  the  Lost 

to  Ej>aMkiRe£d?'  Jr- Fighting  The  Terror  of  the  Coast. 

50  100  YtetdJ  jr0”’ the  Surface  of  the  Sea;  or'  The  Marvelous  Trip  of  Frank 

5 1  Abandoned  hi^Aiaska ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Thrilling  Search  for  a  Lost 

52  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s.  Twenty  five  Thousand  Mile  Trip  in  the  Air. 

53  LiideMhe  5  ellow  Sea;  or,  Frank  Rende,  Jr’s  Search  for  the  Cave  of 

Er0"™1”;  hi'1?  i°  the  Niger;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  Lost,  in  the  Soudan. 

55  1  lie  Electric  Island;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr's  Search  for  the  Greatest  Won- 
fler  on  iLartn. 

•j®  The  Underground  Sea;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr's  Subterranean  Cruise 
5  i  From  ironic  to  Tropic:  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Tour  Wilh  liisBicycieCar. 

58  Lost,  in  a  Comet  8  Tail;  or,  8 rank  Reade,  Jr.  s  Strange  Adventure  with 

ills  Air-snip. 

59  Un<l)oWl>”r  °ceans:  or'  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Submarine  Chase  of  a  “Sea 

60  The  Mysterious  Mirage;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Desert  Search  for  a  Sec- 

rot.  vity« 

61  Latitude  00  Degrees;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Most  Wonderful  Mid-Air 

light. 

62  Lost  mtEeGreat^Undertow;  or.  Frank  Reade  Jr.'s  Submarine  Cruise  in 

63  Across  Australia  with  Frank  Reade,  Jr.;  or.  in  His  New  Electric  Car 

64  Over  Two  Continents;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Long  Distance  Flight, 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by 

FBANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Sqnare,  New  York. 

IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

°f  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  fo  lowing  Order  Blank  and  send  It  to  ns  with  thc  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  vou  bv  re- 
tur»  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  J 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  /ork. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

.copies  of  WORK  AND  WTN,  Nos . 

.  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  “  FRANK  READE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

.  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

.  “  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

.  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’7(5,  Nos . 

.  “  “  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 
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